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“Now our children dont 


like to miss a Sunday ... 


Says Rey. Stanley Armstrong Hunter, D.D., nationally known 
pastor of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, Calif. 
He has used Filmosound in his church for about three years. 
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“Our Filmosound has brought so much life and color into our 
Sunday School programs that all our children, from the youngest 


to the oldest, love to attend. 


“It has added much to our other church activities, too—both 
social and spiritual. And it is so easy to operate.” 


Dr. Hunter, pastor of St. John’s for over 25 
years, is a progressive churchman who makes 
full use of audio-visual methods in his church. 
Here are some of the ways Filmosound helps 
at St. John’s: 


e Dramatizing Bible stories for Sunday school 
children of all ages 


e Entertaining at Boy Scout meetings 


® Furnishing programs for meetings of men’s 
and women’s groups 


© Providing one to two hours’ motion picture 
entertainment for “Family Nights,” a regu- 
lar Saturday evening bi-weekly church fea- 
ture attended by both adults and children 


@ For showing silent films taken in the field by 
missionaries. (The Filmosound amplifier is 
used for making commentaries) 


You buy for a lifetime 


Let Filmosound add to the 
teaching power of your church: 


16mm Single-CaseFilmosound. 
For either sound or silent 
films. Full, natural sound at 
all volume levels. Precision- 
built to insure quiet operation, 
most hours of projection time. 


Guaranteed for life. During 
life of product, any defects in 
workmanship or materials will 
be remedied free (except 
transportation) . 


es. Dell ¢ Howell 
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Dr. Hunter using Filmosound 
in Sunday School class. 
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With godliness one is not necessarily 


richer in money but is richer in life 


By J. Carter Swaim* 


pos RELIGION—emphasized 
in this magazine this month— 
might take as its text I Timothy 
4: 8b. RSV has it: “godliness is of 
value in every way.” This serves to 
open up for us the manifold enrich- 
ment which religion brings. KJV had 
it: “godliness is profitable unto all 
things.” Our society is so conditioned 
that “profitable” at once brings to 
mind pecuniary advantage, and one 
has heard the text used as if it guar- 
anteed that the investments of the 
righteous would always turn out well. 
Those early settlers on Cape Cod 
would have liked that—those who, in 
founding the town of Sandwich, 
frankly declared that their purpose 
was “to worship God and make 
money.” 

In point of fact, Christianity does 
not guarantee that our investments 
will turn out well, and religion is not 
lucrative. Old Testament worthies 
were puzzled as to why it was that 
the unrighteous could prosper. Jesus 
himself never had an easy time of it. 
His birth-place was an animal’s feed- 
ing-trough; he was buried in a bor- 
rowed tomb; and in between he had 
“nowhere to lay his head.” The phi- 
losopher was right who observed that 
prosperity was the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity was the blessing 
of the New. 


He would therefore be on the 
wrong track who became a Chris- 
tian in the hope that it would bring 
him business success. If religion in 
this sense is not to be thought of as 
“profitable unto all things,” it is def- 
initely “of value in every way,” so 
that the good man is always enabled 
to sing songs in the night, even the 
night of adversity. Religion does not 
make us rich, but it teaches us how 
to live richly without riches. “Godli- 
ness is of value in every way.” Con- 


Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis, Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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sider some of the ways in which it 
stretches narrow places into large 
places. 

Religion delivers us from parochial- 
ism and makes us citizens of the 
world. Richard Hakluyt, whose three- 
volume work on early English voyages, 
published at the end of the 16th 
century, did so much to stimulate ex- 
ploration of the new world, tells us 
that he first became interested in far 
places when a cousin called his atten- 
tion to Psalm 107: 23f: 

“They that go down to the sea in 

ships, 

That do business in great waters; 
These see the works of Jehovah, 
And his wonders in the deep.” 

It is Hakluyt who has preserved’ the 
saying of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, “We 
are as near to heaven by sea as by 
land.” 

The Bible did not originate in our 
language, and that fact makes us 
sympathetic toward those from whom 
we are now cut off by the curse of 
Babel. The linguist will find his abili- 
ties extended as he brings them to a 
study of God’s Word in the original 
or in one of the many versions. A 
professor of romance languages said 
that a discussion of the problems of 
Bible translation in his college had 
made it easier for his department to 
teach foreign tongues. Teachers of 
English, hearing the story of succes- 
sive Bible translations, said that it had 
been helpful to their students to hear 
of how language, being a living thing, 
grows and changes. If there are young 
people in our home studying Latin, 
French, Spanish, or any other tongue, 
let us see that they have a copy of 
the Bible in that language. Slight 
turns of phrases which they discover 
will enlarge the understanding of all. 

Historians, once primarily concerned 
with wars and battles, have latterly 
paid large attention to economic fac- 
tors. History could be written around 
the lives of great religious leaders. 
No approach to 14th century Eng- 


land is so rewarding as a study of 
John Wyclif and his aides, who first 
put the whole Bible into English. 

Religion, too, has played a sig- 
nificant part in the history of our own 
country. Roger Williams founded the 
first colony of modern times in which 
freedom of conscience was a political 
reality. Called “the irrepressible dem- 
ocrat,” he was a deeply religious man 
and wrote near the end of his life: 
“Eternity, O Eternity! is our busi- 
ness.” Woodrow Wilson sought em- 
bodiment for the poet’s dream of “the 
parliament of man, the federation of 
the world,’ and died in serene con- 
fidence that its realization, although 
temporarily delayed, was inevitable. 
Back of this was his boyhood in a 
Protestant parsonage, thorough knowl- 
edge of the Bible, and an abiding con- 
viction that God reigns. 

If one is interested in college edu- 
cation, let him be glad for religion, 
which furnished the impulse for the 
founding of Harvard, William and 
Mary, Yale, Dartmouth, and many 
of the other American institutions of 
higher learning. In attempting to ex- 
plain “the flowering of New Eng- 
land,” James Truslow Adams said 
that, although no simple formula 
would do, one of the things that had 
to be said was that the “theology of 
Puritanism had trained the New Eng- 
land mind to think.” 

Time would fail if we should un- 
dertake to tell of how art and music 
are related to religion. The Winged 
Victory of Samothrace, one of the 
treasures of the Louvre, comes from 
the first city visited by Paul on his 
Macedonian journey. The works of 
Bach some consider a kind of fifth 
Gospel. Who can count the number 
of musicians to whom the world of 
harmony was first opened when they 
sang in a church choir, or the num- 
ber of parliamentarians whose first 
chairmanship was that of a young 
people’s group in church? 

It was said of some who settled in 
New England: “Religion was not a 
department or phase of social life; it 
was the end and aim of all life.” Let 
us in our families assume that religion 
is not something strange and extrane- 
ous, but that it is perfectly normal 
and inclusive. No one then can tell 
our children that it is a limiting or 
restricting factor, for we shall have 
already made them see that, the more 
we have of it, the richer life is, since 
“godliness is of value in every way.” 
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: Wes Chicks Opportunity in J amily Education 


by Richard E. Lentz* 


N THE SOCIAL CHANGES OF 

TODAY, many thrilling opportuni- 
ties are open to the church. Some of 
the most promising of these are in 
the area of the church’s service to 
homes. New family patterns are 
emerging. Science is contributing ex- 
citing new insights into the nature of 
family relationships. Present day so- 
cial conditions strengthen the impera- 
tive of church and home coopera- 
tion. 


Families are like this—and this 


One rather conspicuous trend in 
the modern American family is the 
activity of married women outside 
the home. Women have found that 
having a family does not preclude 
independent social or professional ca- 
reers. One has but to stand on any 
business corner while people are go- 
ing to work in the morning to be 
impressed by the large number of 
married couples, both of whom are 
on their way to work. Many of them 
have young children. These marriages 
and families seem not to suffer 
through neglect, but in many respects 
to achieve a new democracy of rela- 
tionship and adjustment. 


This new type of family life calls 
for adjusted services from the church. 
Many of these are fine new opportun- 
ities. Day nurseries, day camping, 
family week-end camps, employed 
couples’ groups and numerous other 
types of activity are being developed 
by churches to meet the emerging 
needs of the changing family in Amer- 
ica. Homemakers deeply appreciate 
the progressive, understanding atti- 
tude demonstrated by the church in 
its readiness to adapt its schedule, 
program and approach to the needs 
of the family. 


The “divided home” has been of 
concern to the church for many years. 
The increasing prevalency of divorce 
in the United States still is disturbing. 
However, without minimizing the se- 
riousness of divorce, one needs to rec- 
ognize the need for a modification in 
the church’s attitude toward divorced 


*Director of Adult Work and Family Edu- 
cation, International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 
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The parties to a divorce and their children claim special 
consideration from Christian leaders. 


persons and broken homes. One’s 
spiritual needs increase when his mar- 
riage fails or his family collapses 
about him. Parties to a divorce and 
their children claim special consid- 
eration from Christian leaders. 


“Rehabilitation of broken homes,” 
“reduction of the damage to person- 
ality by divorce” are new emphases in 
the church program. This attention to 
the influences that shatter homes and 
divide families will cause the church 
to expand its program into many new 
fields: In this enlarged ministry, co- 
operation with other agencies serving 
persons and families is of primary 


importance. 
More frequently than the church 
recognizes, families are disunited 


rather than united by their church 
affiliations. A recent study of twenty- 
five typical churches in a midwestern 
city showed a surprising condition. 


These churches listed 5410 homes 
which they served directly because 
the whole family or some member of 
the family belonged to the church. 
An analysis showed that 1043 of these 
homes were on the lists of two or 
more churches who claimed members 
within the same family. In addition, 
817 of the 5410 homes contained in 
their family groups persons who were 
not affiliated with any church. 


If the church accepts responsibility 
for the spiritual welfare of all fami- 
lies, her program will need to con- 
sider three broad types of family: 
Christian families united in, the same 
local church, families in which reli- 
gion and church loyalty are weakened 
by division, families with no church 
relationship -at all. The third group 
is the largest. The church must there- 
fore have three simultaneous pro- 
grams, each of which is directed to- 
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ward reaching one of these great 
groups of families. 

When one hears the word “family” 
he usually thinks of a home in which 
there are parents and children. But 
there are many families, all of whose 
members are adult. Recently a group 
of women in a church enjoyed a pro- 
gram on the religious nurture of chil- 
dren. One woman, more outspoken 
than the rest, said, “But I don’t have 
any children at home.” And neither 
did anyone else in the group! 


approached the leader and with some 
embarrassment asked, “Mr. James, 
would you help Margaret and me 
with our budget? We can’t seem to 
afford the things you have been rec- 
ommending for our group.” 

“Of course I’d be glad to do what 
I can. But what things do you mean?” 

“Well, the family vacations togeth- 
er, for one thing, or even the family 
religious magazine. You see, my pay 
is only $40 a week and it takes all of 
it for the barest essentials.” 


Harold M. Lambert 


The church will.need to give more attention to the family problems of the 


all-adult household. 


In the United States there are 
twice as many homes with no chil- 
dren under twenty-one years of age 
as there are homes with even one 
child six years of age or younger. All- 
adult families are more numerous 
than those containing only one child 
or young person. 

The implications of these facts for 
the church program are many. Two 
are immediately apparent. The church 
will need to give more attention to 
the family problems of the adult 
household. And special assistance 
eventually will be required by the 
family groups who have young chil- 
dren, because society increasingly will 
pace itself to adult needs. 


Some families are poor— 
some are crowded 

At the close of a session of a par- 
ents’ class, an earnest young father 
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What do you think would be Mr. 
James’ counsel? This young man is 
one of a multitude. More than one- 
fourth of the families in America 
have lower incomes even than his $40 
weekly wage. Unless church leaders 
are understanding in their efforts to 
help low income families, they may 
only increase the sense of frustration, 
already almost overpowering, which 
these families now have. 

In 1948 one family in nine in the 
United States had less than $1,000 for 
all expenses of the home. Another 
seventh of our American families 
were required to live on incomes be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000 for the year. 
And it is highly probable that the 
number of children per family is 
greater in these low income families 
than in the more prosperous ones. 


The church will need to check its 


program constantly to see that it does 
not become a middle-class or privi- 
leged-class program. All families must 
be able to participate in the program 
of the church with satisfaction. This 
is impossible if there is humiliation or 
embarrassment due to a restricted 
family budget. It is possible that thou- 
sands of families whom the church 
criticizes for not performing their 
familial responsibilities, actually are 
gallantly struggling against the de- 
moralizing_effects of poverty and 
should receive special assistance from 
the church. The Christian church can 
never accept as satisfactory a social 
order that compels one-fourth of the 
population to live on subsistence in- 
comes. The church can win the con- 
fidence of millions of families by 
championing their cause and helping 
them work together to improve their 
standard of living. 

Two Christian educators were talk- 
ing over with the program director 
the production of a short television 
program featuring a family. The skit 
was to present an average family at 
their evening meal. The script writer 
had located the scene in the “family 
living room after dinner.” 

The television station director de- 
manded, “Do you want this to be 
highbrow or average?” A compromise 
was proposed, which would place the 
scene in the dining room. “No! No!” 
objected the director. “The average 
family eats where it cooks and lives 
where it sleeps! How big do you 
think their flat is?” 


This was not in New York or Chi- 
cago, but in Columbus, Ohio. Many 
families who could afford better hous- 
ing are unable to find it. The incident 
shows the importance of realistic 
planning upon the part of church 
leaders. Many of the proposals com- 
monly made for family devotions or 
social life assume a “seven-room cul- 
ture.” But the median number of 
rooms in the average family dwelling 
is fewer than five. A million families 
occupy but one room. More than 
three million have just two rooms 
available for all of the purposes of 
family life. Nearly six million families 
live in three rooms. And none of these 
figures include seasonal housing. 


The two incidents just related illus- 
trate a weakness of much church 
planning in the area of family life. 
The church may need more informa- 
tion about the actual living conditions 
of its families. There are many par- 
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ents, young couples and older people, 
who honestly believe that the church 


does not understand their problems 
because it does not know how they 
live. And by that they mean that the 
church seems unaware of many con- 
ditions that are significant for family 
life. 
Families are important— 
say the psychiatrists 

Turning now to a different set of 
facts about family life—we find an- 


other great service open to the 
church. 

Three “hoodlums” (quoting the 
newspaper) broke into a church 


building one night. They smeared its 
walls with mud and defaced seats and 
organ. The pulpit furniture was over- 
turned. There was created a scene of 
wreckage and desecration. And the 
three high school students who con- 
fessed the “outrage” came from 
“good homes!” What is the explana- 
tion for such conduct? 
Psychiatry has some very enlighten- 
ing insights that help us understand 
such anti-social conduct as this viola- 
tion of a church. It tells us that anti- 
social attitudes frequently originate in 
the “starvation for affection” experi- 
enced by young babies and children 
in their early family experience. 
Birth is a shock for the baby as 
well as his mother. His whole manner 
of life must be radically changed im- 
mediately. In the tensions of striving 
and failing, a baby may develop deep 
frustrations which become the subsoil 
of delinquency and crime in his later 
life. Only the support of love, experi- 
enced by the young child from the 
beginning of life, first in his parents’ 
arms, then in his family group, can 
fortify him against frustration by 
building confidence and faith.. 
Modern science tells us that one 
must learn in his family relations that 
“love is good” and that “it is good to 
love” or his capacity for friendship or 
devotion will be permanently reduced. 
Persons who live in loveless families or 
who are denied loving family experi- 
ence are incurable spiritual cripples! 
And the most serious crippling takes 
place in the first two years of life! 
But this all concerns the family. 
Where is the church involved? There 
are several points at least where the 
church is affected by these newer in- 
sights of psychology. 
The spiritual growth of persons is 
the dominant interest of the Christian 
church. If family experience can in- 
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crease the “growth potential” by en- 
larging the individual’s capacity for 
love, of course the church is vitally 
interested. Likewise if family experi- 
ence may spiritually stunt the growth 


‘of persons, the church is deeply con- 


cerned. 

Family life has new religious sig- 
nificance given to it by these present 
interpretations of science. Aside from 
being informed themselves, church 
leaders will recognize a further need 
to review the program of Christian 
education to see whether or not it 
recognizes adequately this greater sig- 
nificance of family experience. The 
great opportunity of the church in 
Christian education may prove to be 
the education of Christian parents. 

There is another aspect of the min- 
istry to families open to the church. 
This concerns family morale. Many 


services formerly rendered by family 
groups to their members have been 
taken, over by specialized agencies in 
the community. Often parents feel 
that what remains as their responsi- 
bility is not very important—at least 
not as important as other responsi- 
bilities they carry in business or social 
life. Here the church can interpret to 
them the Christian significance of the 
newer psychological insights. Parents 
are workers together with God in 
giving creative guidance to developing 
life. In their hands rests the spiritual 
destiny of persons, nations and races. 
The home has not very many respon- 
sibilities remaining, but those which it 
retains are among the most important 
on earth. To help families in living up 
to these responsibilities is a mnever- 
ending challenge to the Christian 
church. 


On,ganizing the ch, fo 
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by James C. Mead* 


OMETHING HAPPENS to the 
members when a local church ac- 
cepts as its goal a “family-centered 
emphasis.” A new vigor and sense of 
mission are felt. The home, more 
often than not the object of senti- 
mental utterances, takes on a down- 
to-earth realism when parents and 
other church leaders set out in earnest 
to make the church really family- 
centered. A growing awareness comes 
that the family circle provides the best 
opportunity, surpassing even the 
church, for inculcating the Christian 
beliefs and teachings in ways resulting 
in their expression in all the relation- 
ships of life. 

“Only as the church saves the mem- 
bers of families within their own 
homes can the church hope to save 
the world.” This is the way it was 
put by one study group at last sum- 
mer’s National Conference on Edu- 
cation of Christian Parents. If there 
are to be in the world more love and 
less hatred, more understanding and 


*Minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Jackson, Michigan. 


less prejudice, more social concern 
and less selfishness, more peace and 
less war, more faith and less fear, then 
these Christian virtues must first be 
practiced in family relationships. And 
the local church as an institution must 
break from many of its traditional and 
ecclesiastical practices and patterns in 
order to transform itself into an ac- 
tually family-centered fellowship. 

We must consider the needs of our 
parents and families first, rather than 
what has always been a part of the 
parish program or what should be 
added to it to make it more like 
the church down the street. At the 
conference referred to above it was 
agreed that families need much more 
help than most churches are giving 
them in their efforts to gain a knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, an apprecia- 
tion of the Christian movement 
through the centuries, and an under- 
standing of the philosophy, content 
and method of Christian religious 
education as it takes place in homes 
and churches. Parents also need guid- 
ance in discovering the great signifi- 
cance and joy of that comradeship 
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which comes only as members of 
families work and play and worship 
together. 

If we are to actually meet such 
needs and truly enrich family life in 
the homes of our parishes we must do 
more than preach about it and discuss 
it. We must frankly face our present 
program, its inadequacies as well as 
its strength. We must let the parents 
tell us what they want and encourage 
them to make suggestions about the 
present program. The officials of the 
church may wish to create a special 
committee to develop the family-cen- 
tered program. 

The particular pattern of organiza- 
tion set up to develop the plans for 
a family-centered parish program will 
vary according to the denominational 
recommendations. Some groups, like 
the Presbyterian U. S., recommend 
the appointment of a Christian Fam- 
ily Life Committee to be responsible 
to the Session. Other denominations, 
along with the American Baptists, del- 
egate responsibility to the Board of 
Christian Education or an officer of 
the church school. The important con- 
siderations are not how responsibility 
is assigned but that it be assigned and 
that the assignment be sufficiently 
broad to include planning and activi- 
ties for the whole church program of 
which the family life program must 
be an integral part rather than an 
appendage. 

Three steps of procedure might be 
suggested to this committee: 

One—Find out what helps your 
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Young parents’ classes are popular and lend themselves to various types of 
study and activities. 


own denomination has to offer in 
developing the church program to 
stress family-centered activities. A re- 
cent study of the literature in this 
field attempted to gather together 
what is now available from denomina- 
tional departments of Christian edu- 
cation. More than 1,400 separate 
pieces of literature were reviewed and 
later it was discovered that a number 
of additional publications had been 
missed! What your own denomination 
has developed will probably be most 
effective in your church. 

Two—Discover what are the impli- 
cations of your present program for 
family life. Look over the church 
school literature. Compile a list of all 
of the activities of your church where 
families or homes were involved. In- 
terview the leaders of your church 
school, youth group and women’s 
groups regarding the contacts with 
homes that are made by their or- 
ganizations. 

Three—Enlist the participation of 
parents themselves. The church will 
not seek to operate on homes but to 
cooperate with them. Many confer- 
ences with parents should be held by 
the committee and much weight will 
need to be given to the opinions of 
family leaders. 

While all the elements of a family- 
centered church cannot be described 
in detail surely the following would 
be included, no matter what size the 
church membership: There will be 
an opportunity every Sunday for fam- 
ily members of all ages (except 


babies) to worship together. The pro- 
gram of Christian nurture will hring 
parents and church school teachers 
together regularly for study of and 
consultation about the contents and 
methods of effective religious educa- 
tion. There will be careful guidance 
of parents in family devotions and 
fellowship, even if this means the 
shifting of Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning youth meetings to some other 
time so that all family members can 
spend hours together on the only day 
that Dad-is home. A regular family 
forum may be scheduled as a place 
where ways of enriching home life 
can be shared and encouraged. Family 
events will be held regularly at the 
church, providing training in such 
family activities as worship, arts and 
crafts, nature lore, singing, games and 
dances. Guidance needs to be given 
families in living in democratic fash- 
ion, tested and strengthened through 
the use of such techniques as the fam- 
ily council and the closer fellowship of 
families in the neighborhood from 
other races, nations and creeds. 

One very helpful plan which 
churches are adopting increasingly is 
to build a calendar of family life ac- 
tivities. This should be kept simple— 
at least at the start. One or two 
activities might be proposed for each 
month. These activities will be de- 
veloped and promoted, of course, by 
the different organizations of the 
church rather than independently by 
the special committee on family life. 
One typical calendar is that suggested 
by the Department of Adult Work 
and Family Life of the American Bap- 
tist Convention. 


A YEAR’s CALENDAR IN PARENT 


EpucaTIOoN?* 
JANuARY—Family Open House at the 


church, held on a Sunday afternoon. 

FEBRUARY—Parent’s Forum, with guest 
speaker. 

Marcu—Parent-Teacher Meeting, discuss- 
ing the interpretation of Easter in the 
home. 

Aprit—Stress Family Attendance at Easter 
Services and plan some program of fam- 
ily significance using visual aids, music, 
or drama. 

May—Schedule a Parents’ Planning Meet- 
ing in which they may discuss the pro- 
grams in which they are interested. 
—In the observance of National Family 
Week schedule on the first Sunday after- 
noon of that week a Family Tea at 
Church. At this time arrange an exhibit 


(Continued on page 35) 


"Prepared by the Department of Adult 
Work and Family Life, Board of Education 
and Publication of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 
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Cooperation Pckwicen 
Gieeas bid: Point 


by Carolyn E. Florence* 


OW ARE THE HOME AND 
THE CHURCH going to work 
together on their common task— that 
of providing a program of Christian 
education for growing children? Be- 
fore answering that question, perhaps 
it would clarify our thinking if we 
listed the special responsibilities be- 
longing to the home and to the 
church. 


What do parents do? 


Parents and teachers alike should 
recognize the influence of the home in 
determining religious attitudes and 
ideals and in providing experiences in 
Christian living. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive mark of a Christian home is 
the personal religious life of the par- 
ents, communicated by them through 
the experience of daily living. How- 
ever, there are specific things which 
parents may do in the home to de- 
velop the family’s skills in Christian 
living: 

1. The routine of home life should 
be so ordered that it will create a 
reasonable sense of religious values in 
guiding choices and conduct. A child’s 
sense of values grows out of what hap- 
pens in the home day by day—the 
things that are taken for granted and 
the way in which his parents work 
with him in making decisions and un- 
dertaking responsibilities. 

2. The atmosphere of the home 
should be such that the children come 
naturally to trust in the reality and 
the abiding quality of love. If love in 
the home is deep and permanent, it 
will not be difficult for a child to be- 
lieve it is the greatest thing in the 
world and that God is love. 

3. The relationships in the home 
should lead the child to trust those 
about him, to feel that he can depend 
upon their good will and honesty in 
dealing with him. This will lead to a 


*Wife of minister of the Central Christian 
Church, Seymour, Indiana. The material in 
this article has been taken from Mrs. Flor- 
ence's mimeographed pamphlet, ‘“Coopera- 
tion Between the Home and the Church 
in the Christian Education of Children." 
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sense of “at-home-ness” in the uni- 
verse. 

4. There should be definite recogni- 
tion of the presence of God within 
the family life and opportunity for 
conversation and activities which 
make His presence real to children. 

5. There should be a frank and 
constructive facing of the conflicts in 
which children are involved because 
the ideals of the home are different 
from those of other homes and per- 
sons outside the home. The satisfac- 
tion which comes from courageous 
facing of difficulties, resisting of so- 
cial pressure, and actually suffering 
for a worthy cause, should become 
one of the major values worth living 
for. 

6. The home should cultivate ap- 
preciation for the beautiful in nature, 


art, and human relationships. If re- 
ligion is interpreted in terms of abund- 
ance of life, one mark of the reli- 
gious home would undoubtedly be 
its aesthetic awareness. This discovery 
of beauty will develop the sense of 
awe and wonder which is akin to 
worship. 


7. The religious life of the parents 
should be vital and real, and should 
lead them to share with their chil- 
dren their heritage of Christian faith. 
This they may do through such things 
as the use of the Bible and other lit- 
erature and through their choice of 
friends. The parents should also seek 
to lead their children to accept Jesus’ 
way of life as their way of life. The 
overt expression of such decision is in 
the program of the church, but the 
parents should feel that this is a 
matter in which they share repsonsi- 
bility. 

What does the church do? 

1. The church should help the fam- 
ily do its task well. This will include 
pastoral counseling, personal guid- 
ance in many of the confusing situa- 
tions which the modern family faces, 
and special opportunities for study 
and discussion. 
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If love in the home is deep and permanent, it will not be difficult for a child 
to believe that God is love. 


2. The church should seek to help 
parents understand the responsibility 
they have for the religious and moral 
training of their children, and to pro- 
vide these parents with guidance, 
with inspiration and with concrete fa- 
cilities for discharging that responsi- 
bility. This will include helping the 
parents to understand and act in ac- 
cordance with the laws of growing 
life. 

3. The church should furnish litera- 
ture which will be helpful to the fam- 
ily. A literature table can be furnished 
with pamphlets, leaflets, current 
magazines on family life, and a few 
suggestive books. 

4, Certain program activities may 
be provided by the church more efh- 
ciently and conveniently than by the 
home. Examples are: worship by age 
groups; a definite study program with 
children of the same age; service ac- 
tivities; and sharing in broader Chris- 
tian work, such as missions, social ac- 
tion, social welfare. 

5. The church should try to make 
up for inadequate homes so far as this 
can be done. There will be broken 
homes, homes in which parents take 
no religious responsibility, homes in 
which special problems prevent par- 
ents’ care of the children, homes 
which are confused and distressed. 
While working to improve or save 
such homes, the church must also give 
individual attention to the children in 
them. 

How can they start working together? 

The best starting point for working 
together is to create a sense of need 
for such cooperation. In one church 
the mothers who brought their chil- 
dren to the nursery class asked the 
leader why there wasn’t more Bible 
taught their children. Sensing her op- 
portunity, she suggested that they 
form a study group so they could co- 
operatively plan a curriculum more 
to their liking. This gave the leader a 
chance to acquaint them with the 
need for the experience-centered cur- 
riculum and to get their cooperation 
in making it effective at home as well 
as at church. 

Also a start may be made from the 
question asked by individual parents, 
such as, “How shall I teach my child 
to pray?” “How shall I answer my 
child’s questions about God, death, 
birth, etc.?” These may lead to start- 
ing a parents’ class or a parents-teach- 
ers group in which matters of this 
kind can be discussed. 
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Anyone who has seen the look of 
pride with which a child brings his 
mother and father to the department 
meetings or worship service knows 
that a bond of sympathy may be estab- 
lished between the church and home 
by this simple act of the parents’ pres- 
ence in the department. One depart- 
ment sent invitations to seven or eight 
parents each month in the year. The 
children may act as hosts when their 
parents come. At some time during 
the visit the department superintend- 
ent should have the opportunity to 
talk with the parents concerning the 
work of the department, to receive 
suggestions and problems. 

A group of parents who have chil- 
dren in a certain department may be 
appointed as a parents’ committee to 
confer with the workers in the depart- 
ment regarding curriculum, worship, 
and the needs of the department in 
the way of equipment and working 
materials. This commiittee may then 
help to reach the other parents of 
children in the department. 

Church leaders have an opportuni- 
ty of visiting in homes simply because 
of their interest in the children in the 
home. The most important feature of 
calling in the homes, however, isa 
genuinely friendly relationship be- 
tween parents and teachers. Given 
this, the two will soon come to an 
understanding and be able to help 
each other in their common responsi- 
bility. 

How can parents reenforce the 
church school program? 

A survey of the attendance of indi- 
vidual children in Sunday School will 
usually reveal an appalling number 
of absences. To reduce this the par- 
ents can be informed about the work 
being done in the department. They 
can be challenged to the importance 
of Christian education in both home 
and church, and this should lead to a 
new attitude toward the regularity of 
the child’s attendance. Of course the 
work being done in the church school 
will need to be of sufficient value that 
the leaders can justly ask the parents 
to make sacrifices in order for the 
child to attend regularly. 

This same plan of interpretation to 
parents may be used to correct tardi- 
ness. But here again, an interesting 
program will do more to bring about 
punctuality of attendance than any- 
thing else. 

The greater part of the child’s 
work is done in the session but there 


are occasionally certain things which 
he is to do at home. Perhaps there is 
a picture to find or a story to be writ- 
ten or a little investigation to be 
made. This may be printed on’ the 
child’s lesson paper or text which he 
brings home from church school. Or 
it may be a note from the teacher or 
superintendent. Perhaps it was only an 
oral assignment. If the mother will 
investigate all of these possibilities 
when the child arrives at home, she 
will be able to help him carry out his 
responsibilities. If she thinks that what 
he has been asked to do is beyond his 
ability, she should tell the teacher so. 
Or if the child has misunderstood 
something or is not interested, this 
also should be known to the workers 
in the department. 


Many of the graded lesson courses 
provide an information sheet or chart 
or pamphlet for the parents so that 
they may see the objectives and the 
general scope of the work in the de- 
partment and class. When the moth- 
er becomes familiar with the new les- 
son courses and the way in which 
they are used, she is gratified with the 
progress her children are making. 

Most children bring offerings to 
church school, but not always in the 
most meaningful way. If the parents 
will devise a plan, consistent with the 
management of the home, by which 
the child may do more than simply 
bring an offering to the church school, 
this phase of his religious experience 
may become much more valuable. 
Perhaps he will have an allowance, or 
share in giving the amount which the 
family budget allows for the church. 
Talking it over at home and coming 
to a real appreciation of this oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the work of the 
church, can make this a very mean- 
ingful experience for a child, and one 
which will become increasingly so as 
he grows older. 


The common task 


The Christian home and the church 
have a common cause and mission and 
they need each other. Both are found- 
ed on love. Both are concerned with 
the Christian education of the child 
in order that a Christ-like personality 
may be achieved. Christian homes 
need the church to help them do this 
task well. 

The church needs the parents to 
work with her in planning for Chris- 
tian education for the children loved 
by both the church and home. 
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Thus the home and the church 
serve and support each other. It is not 
a question of the church calling upon 
the family to help put over the 
church’s program of Christian educa- 


Jee tector the 


by Jean Louise Smith* 


AVE THE PICTURES IN 

YOUR HOME just “happened”? 
Are they pictures that have been 
given to you, that you have inherited, 
or that you hung on impulse when 
you saw something “pretty”? Have 
you ever wished you could get rid 
of nearly all of them, keeping only 
a few favorites and making a fresh 
start with new ones? 

Even if you like all the pictures 
in your home, it is well now and 
then to look them over with a critical 
eye and see if there are not some 
you should discard or others you 
should add. Pictures are important. 
They consciously or unconsciously 
convey an imprint on all who live 
in the home. They reflect your taste, 
interests and ideals. Haven’t you 
noticed how much you can tell about 
a stranger when you look at the 
pictures that hang on the walls of his 
home? You can discover his general 
artistic taste, and perhaps hazard a 
fairly good guess as to his education, 
travel and cultural interests. You can 
judge whether or not he is interested 
in religion. If you happen to see 
the children’s rooms, you can discover 
if the parents have let the children 
help choose pictures which are of 
meaning and interest to them. 


Look at your pictures 
How will you begin making a sur- 


vey of the pictures in your home, - 


with a view to replacing them? Why 
not do it as a family project and have 
an interesting time and some fun out 
of it? If you do this, be willing to 
make a fresh start! Think of it as an 
adventure and realize that you don’t 
know exactly where it will lead you, 
but are willing to carry through to 


*Editor of Children's Publications, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. Philadelphia, 
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tion. Nor it is a question of the family 
calling on the church to make up for 
its failures, or to take over a difficult 
part of its tasks. Rather it is a rela- 
tionship of complete mutuality. To- 
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the best conclusion which the project 
may give you. A rather large order, 
but obviously one which will be far 
more gratifying than a closed mind 
or a gingerly approach! 

The first thing you will want to do 
as a family is to look honestly and 
frankly at what hangs on your walls. 
You might quite simply consider each 
picture, asking such questions as: 
Do we really like this picture? Does 
it mean something to us: recall a 
pleasant experience, make us feel 
happier, or remind us of some great 
event or personality? Is it appealing 
in its colors? Do the colors harmon- 
ize pleasingly? You need to consider 
that the colors will be determined 
somewhat by the decorative theme 
of the room, but do not carry this 
to the extreme of having pictures 
with no value except that they match 
the drapes or rugs. 


How about the subject matter of 
the picture? Does it suit the pur- 
pose of the room? You would not 
want a picture definitely confined to 
the interests of very small children 
in your living room; neither would 
you want a print of Chartres Cathe- 
dral in a four-year-old’s nursery. Is 
the subject matter one which has 
some meaning even to the children 
in the family? 

Do you like the design of the pic- 
ture? A nine-year-old objected that 
a certain picture was “dumb” be- 
cause “there are so many people in it 
that you have to get right up close 
to see what it’s all about.” A good 
objection! Such a picture would bet- 
ter be kept in a portfolio where it 
could be examined in detail. 

Is this picture in “good taste”? 
Many people do not feel competent 
to judge this rather nebulous matter 
of good taste. Everyone has his own 


gether they seek to develop each child 
to his fullest spiritual capacities. To- 
gether they work in a common proc- 
ess centering in the religious growth 
of the young. 


individual standards of taste, depend- 
ing on his education, upbringing, and 
his inherent capacity for understand- 
ing art. These standards change and 
develop with experience. That is one 
reason why we need not be distressed 
over the cowboys and cut-outs that 
the adolescent boy wants to tack on 
his walls. Good taste at any period 
is largely a case of choosing in har- 
mony with your best ideas and ideals 
about life. 


You will recognize that these stand- 
ards for appraising pictures in your 
home apply to the selection of new 
pictures. They will help you judge 
whether or not you wish to hang a 
picture on your walls. 


Learn about new pictures 


A whole new realm of interest may 
open out to your family as you in- 
vestigate possible new pictures for 
your home. One of the first things 
you might do is to send for catalogs 
and listings of color prints from art 
museums and from art supply houses. 
Then order postcard or small and in- 
expensive prints of the ones that 
sound interesting, before buying a 
larger size for framing. The Ameri- 
can museums of fine arts are increas- 
ingly issuing good prints of their 
paintings at moderate prices. If there 
is an art gallery near you, a family 
expedition to look at the pictures 
there would be a rewarding experi- 
ence. 


If the library in your community 
has an art department, you will prob- 
ably find there a good collection of 
prints filed in cabinets. Tell the li- 
brarian what you have in mind and 
she will gladly help you. She can 
direct your attention to pictures you 
haven’t known before and perhaps 
give you a new and fresh point of 
view, 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


This "Head of Christ’ by Rembrandt van Ryn (Dutch, 1606, 1669) has an 


expression of warmth and tenderness which is most appealing. 


There are many beautiful books 
with color prints now available at art 
galleries and public libraries. Some 
of these are listed at the end of this 
article. Borrow them and examine 
them in your home, and learn some- 
thing about the different schools of 
art at different periods in history. 
These books sometimes carry fasci- 
nating stories of the artists and an- 
alyses of the pictures which will lift 
your horizons of judgment. 


Do not overlook the possibility of 


having at least one original painting” 


or etching in your home. These are 
not as expensive as you might think 
and there are, perhaps, artists in your 
vicinity whose work you would enjoy 
owning. Investigate this possibility 
as you attend exhibitions of local or 
regional artists and hear of work 
being done by teachers of studio 
courses in schools, colleges, and art 
institutes. Many original paintings 
are bought by people of moderate 
means who have to pay for them on 
an installment plan. 
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Include religious pictures 


What about religious pictures in 
the home? Probably no one could 
give a final definition of a “religious” 
picture, because what will arouse re- 
ligious feelings in one person will 
leave others unmoved or even irri- 
tated. Some art critics would say 
that any picture which is_ badly 
painted from a technical point of 
view is immoral, but this is an ex- 
treme point of view. Certainly the 
subject matter does not determine a 
picture’s religious impact. Most of 
the beautiful pictures from the Italian 
Rennaisance are on biblical themes, 
since the church was the greatest 
patron of art and the pictures had 
an educational purpose. But it is 
obvious in some of these pictures that 
the models used to represent biblical 
characters were themselves anything 
but pious and that the artist was 
more interested in worldly than in 
spiritual values. Others, like the Fra 
Angelico pictures and some of Ra- 


phael’s, breathe an air of devotion 
which is easily felt. 


Actually, the choice of a religious 
picture is governed by the same prin- 
ciples as the choice of any other. 
There is one important addition, 
however: you want a religious pic- 
ture to give you an uplifted feeling, 
to make you think of God. A land- 
scape, like Inness’ popular “Land of 
Peace and Plenty,” or a human 
theme, like the Melcher’s mother and 
child shown here, may have this ef- 
fect-on members of your family. 


Do not be afraid to depart from 
the religious pictures with which you 
are most familiar. It is a pity, when 
there are so many fine and deeply 
religious paintings by really compe- 
tent artists, that we Protestants have 
clung to the work of a few artists 
whose subject matter is appealing 
but whose techniques are definitely 
lacking. Protestants might well con- 
sider owning prints from the few 
great painters of the Protestant her- 
itage, notably Durer, Rembrandt and 
Blake. One person was absorbed in 
the deeply moving and_ beautiful 
“Apostle Paul” by Rembrandt, which 
hangs in the Widener Collection of 
the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington. “How does it happen one 
never sees this?” she exclaimed. 


Enjoy the new pictures 


Father and the boys may enjoy 
framing pictures. From your attic or 
a second-hand store you can secure 
old picture frames. If you want to 
have a natural wood finish, remove 
the old paint or varnish with paint 
remover and then rub the wood with 
boiled linseed oil. (You don’t have 
to boil it; it comes that way.) You 
will need three applications, leaving 
a week between each treatment for 
the oil to soak in. If the boys have 
studied manual training at school, 
perhaps they will want to make new 
frames. 


If you decide to use color on your 
frame, daub it on with a rag or 
brush. It is effective to rub paint 
into the indented or low parts of a 
frame, leaving the raised portions 
natural wood. For an irregular sur- 
face effect, use a coarse comb to 
make lines in the paint, or let the 
surface of the wood remain rough. 
Study the picture frames used in art 
exhibtions and you will get many 
ideas from them. 
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You are going to find that you 
want more pictures than you can pos- 
sibly hang on your walls. Don’t try 
to use too many pictures, for is there 
anything more confusing and clut- 
tered than walls crowded with pic- 
tures? It is better to change them 
every now and then and show a few 
really effective pictures which you 
will notice and enjoy. 


Collect your extra prints in a port- 
folio or scrap book and look at them 
often. The trimming, labelling and 
mounting of these pictures can also 
be a family project. You will enjoy 
browsing through your collection and 
reading about the various artists. An- 
other way to enjoy them is to have 
a bulletin board in the kitchen, 
breakfast room, or other informal 
place, and on this tack up one pic- 
ture at a time, changing them fre- 
quently. 


Once you have the pictures up on 
your walls, enjoy them! As a family 
do a little investigating about the 
artist and the story of the picture or 
the scene or person or persons who 
served as the subject for the painting. 
Some of the pictures may serve as 
inspirations for family worship serv- 
ices prepared by different members. 
You may find that your pictures are 
in demand for special services in the 
church school. Perhaps others could 
be shared with invalids or with fam- 
ilies who cannot afford good prints. 
Who knows? Perhaps your collec- 
tion will stimulate the setting up of 
a lending picture library in the 
church! 


Great paintings are the rightful 
heritage of all Christians. There is 
an uplifting power about them which 
seems to be a sign of divinity. 
Through the artist’s hands God has 
chosen to speak to us in terms of 
beauty. Let us, then, in our homes 
explore this realm of God’s revelation. 


Books on art that you and 
the children will enjoy 


Cheney, Sheldon W., A World History of 
Art, New York, Viking Press, 1937 
Maus, Cynthia P., Christ and the Fine 
Arts, New York, Harper & Bros., 1938 
Berry, A. M., Art for Children, 2nd edi- 
tion, New York, Studio Publications, 
1934 
Chandler, Anna Curtis, Story-Lives of 
Master Artists, New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1933 
Treasure Trails in Art, Boston and 
New York, Junior Literary Guild 
Corp. and Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
1937 
Deucher, Sybil, and Wheeler, Opal, Giotto 
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Art Institute of Chicago, James Deering Collection 


“Mother and Child," by J. Gari Melchers (American, 1860-1932) is a modern 
painting which all members of the family can enjoy.’ 


Tended the Sheep, New York, Dutton, 
1938 
Millet Tilled the Soil, New York, E. 
P. Dutton, 1939 


Gibson, Katharine, Goldsmith of Florence, 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1929 
Pictures to Grow Up With and also 
More Pictures to Grow Up With, New 
York, Junior Literary Guild and Stu- 
dio Publications, 1942 
Hillyer, V. M. and Huey, E. G., A Child’s 
History of Art, New York, Junior Liter- 
ary Guild and D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1933 
Lerman, Leo, Leonardo da Vinci, Artist 
and Scientist, New York, Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1940 


Steedman, Amy, Stories of the Painters, 
New York, Thos. Nelson & Sons, 1938 


Smith, Jean Louise, Great Art and Chil- 
dren's Worship, Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1948 


Bailey, Albert Edward, Christ and His Gos- 
pel in Recent Art, New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948 


*As an example of costs of prints from 
American galleries, color prints of this pic- 
ture may be obtained in postcard size, !0c; 
size TY) x 83/, 25c; and size 16x20, with 
special finish not requiring glass, $7.50; com- 
plete with frame, $25.00. From the Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sources for catalogs and 
listings of prints 


National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D. C. 

The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th St. 

New York, N. Y. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City, N. Y. 

The Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston, Mass. 

Isabella Gardner Museum of Art 
Fenway Court 

Boston, Mass. 

The City Art Museum 

St. Louis, Missouri 

New York Graphic Society 

10 West 33rd St. 

New York, N. Y. 

The Perry Pictures Company 
Malden, Mass. 


Artex Prints, Inc. 
Westport, Conn. 

Art Education, Inc. 
6 East 34th St. 

New York 16, N. Y. 
University Prints 

11 Boyd St. 

Newton, Mass. 
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be!) Gone Ge. 
or Cae CN fey 


An interpretation of the National 
Conference on Education of Christian 


Parents 


by Mrs. Charles G. Schilling* 


Some of the ninety-five delegates to the Conference look over 
materials on the education of Christian parents. 


INETY-FIVE OF US—responsi- 

ble delegates of seventeen de- 
nominations, six national interdenomi- 
national agencies, several state and 
city councils of churches and coun- 
cils of church women—spent eight 
strenuous days at Conference Point 
Camp on beautiful Lake Geneva, July 
16-23, 1950. We constituted the Na- 
tional Conference on Education of 
Christian Parents sponsored by the 
International Council of Religious 
Education. 

Even the experience of participa- 
tion in so significant a Conference 
cannot be described in a few. words. 
Only a brief summary, which really 
is but an interpretation, can be given. 

The Conference leaders’ group on 


*Member of Family Life Committee of the 
Congregational-Christian Church, Hollywood, 
Illinois. 
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Sunday evening formulated six ques- 
tions which the delegates accepted as 
general guides for work group com- 
mittees, and the Conference as a 
whole: 


1. What are American families like 
today? 

2. What are their needs, particu- 
larly their religious needs? 

3. What is being done to meet these 
needs? 

4, Through what channels does this 
help reach the home? 

5. Are there improvements or addi- 
tions needed in the church’s ministry 
to families? 

6. If so, what are the steps to be 
taken to initiate these improvements 
or additions? 

We sought frankly the answers to 
these questions through our five work 
groups. The work groups, denomina- 


tional and interdenominational meet- 
ings and the final plenary session of 
the Conference were devoted to one 
over-all purpose: to develop a com- 
prehensive strategy for the church to 
reach every family in America with 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


It was not stated always in the same 
terms, but the basic assumptions were 
identical throughout all the confer- 
ence. Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, speaking 
to a crowded session, said with char- 
acteristic conviction, “Christ is all 
that is left. What else is there to try?” 
What, indeed is there to try, in unit- 
ing divided families, developing com- 
munity harmony, or building bridges 
of understanding between families 
who differ in matters of race, religion, 
faith or social class? 

The work group in Developing 
Community Through Church and 
Home set down its basic procedure 
in this sentence: “In community we 
begin with the bit of God found in 
each individual and work out from 
that.” 

Turning the same idea slightly, the 
work group on the Function of Re- 
ligion in the Family said, “But the 
real sharing of religion, the effective 
transmission of the Christian heritage, 
comes primarily from the living day- 
by-day in warm personal relations in 
the consciousness of God’s presence, 
recognizing each member of the fam- 
ily as a child of God.” 

And the group dealing with The 
Role of the Family in Developing So- 
cial Attitudes and Action said it again, 
spelling it out a little more: “We 
would underscore the importance of 
helping families to implement our 
Christian understanding of the worth 
of the individual by developing our 
acceptance emotionally of each per- 
son as an individual. As a child of 
God, each person commands our re- 
spect and elicits our love without 
regard to his achievements, beliefs, 
racial or cultural background or his 
status in our society.” 

If from the advance study material 
we had not sensed that the National 
Conference on Education of Christian 
Parents was not just another adult 
conference, we became aware of that 
fact in the first session. Its purposes, 
composition and methods—were all 
unique. The Committee on the Reli- 
gious Education of Adults was at- 
tempting through the Conference to 
unite denominational and _ interde- 
nominational leadership and resources 
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in planning cooperatively one pro- 
gram that ultimately would reach 
each local church and family. To fur- 
ther this far-reaching planning, the 
denominational and interdenomina- 
tional agencies delegated some of their 
most competent national leadership. 
Their background of experience and 
the scope of their responsibility gave 


‘high potentialities to the discussions 


and made the fellowship extremely 
interesting. 

Briefly one should indicate the sig- 
nificant ‘outcome. Five seem worthy 
of mention: 

1. Ninety-five of the foremost lead- 
ers in Christian family education from 
the United States and Canada brought 
to each other the stimulation of one 
another’s ideas, experience and con- 
cern. 

2. Training was provided for more 
than fifty church leaders carrying 
state or regional responsibility for 
Christian family life. 

3. Denominational and interdenom- 
inational leaders at national, state and 
community levels developed phases of 
a common program to serve families 
together. 

4. A series of regional conferences 
on the Education of Christian Par- 
ents was projected for 1951 to make 
available in various parts of the coun- 
try the leadership and program re- 
sources of the National Conference. 


5. Arrangements were made to is- 
sue in pamphlet form by November 
first the significant developments and 
discussions of the Conference. 

The commitment service with 
which the Conference closed grew out 
of our deepening sense of fellowship 
and common concern. Three sentences 
from that service are expressive of 
the mood in which we left the Na- 
tional Conference on Education of 
Christian Parents: 

“With profound gratitude for all 
human aids that contribute to suc- 
cessful family living, we recognize 
that the family units as well as the 
individual person can attain highest 
fulfillment only in God and in His 
will.” 

“We therefore dedicate ourselves 
under God to the task of unifying and 
coordinating our varied efforts so as 
to utilize most constructively and most 
fully our total resources for the Chris- 
tian guidance of family life.” 

“With the help of God we will en- 
deavor to live and teach, to work and 
pray that God’s family may be one.” 


October, 1950 


When Your See git Wha buf 20. 


by Anna Laura and Edward Gebhard* 


In time of war and preparation for war, families are under unusual strain. They 
need more than ever the undergirding strength which comes through the 
Christian Church. The article below suggests some of the special services which 
churches can give to the families of those who have gone to war, as well as to 
the men and women of the congregation who have entered military service. 
In addition, the church should remember those in uniform now resident in its 
own community whose homes are elsewhere. These young people, many of them 
under twenty years of age, do not consider themselves different from other 
boys and girls in our youth fellowships; they are civilians who by chance are 
doing a special job for the government. Let us remember that they are mem- 
bers of families, and that they may be homesick and lonely. We can help their 
families back home by opening our homes to these young people, inviting them 
into our fellowship, and surrounding them with all the friendly consideration 


of a Christian community. 


HO’D HAVE THOUGHT I'd 

be off to war again?” said the 
reserve marine to his little family as 
they stood by themselves in the city 
depot. His remark voices the perplex- 
ity and unpreparedness that he feels. 
But he speaks also for his community 
and his church. None of us antici- 
pated that so soon our men would 
again, be adjusting their personal lives 
and their businesses and be leaving 
for the dangers and insecurities of the 
war front. 


Is your church ready? . 


Where is your church in this hour 
of crisis? How is it set to meet the 
spiritual requirements of the men and 
boys who are leaving its pews for the 
fighting front, and the young women 
who are being caught up in the war 
machine behind the lines? Will your 
church be able to bring a sense of 
security and well-being to the little 
families left behind? Is your church 
prepared to speak the message of 
faith and hope and love to these 
groups: the young men who face the 
possibilities of armed service; the per- 
plexed youth who see their life plans 
hopelessly deranged by the prospect 
of military service; the thinking men 
and women who earnestly desire peace 


*The Rev. Mr. Gebhard is Associate Di- 
rector of the National Christian Teaching 
Mission, sponsored by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Federal Council 
of Churches. Mrs. Gebhard, a frequent con- 
tributor to this magazine, is the author of a 
new book, ‘Parsonage Doorway," soon to be 


published. 


and are seeking for wiser, Christian 
solutions to the world’s problems; the 
little children who must grow up in 
an atmosphere of insecurity and con- 
fusion? What has the church to say 
to all of these? 

Ever and again, people turn to the 
church and its ministry in their hours 
of crisis, decision and need. Help your 
church prepare now to meet the prob- 
lems of this hour. Here are a few 
suggestions which you may wish to fit 
into your plans. 


Ministry to families left behind 


“Preacher,” said one father as he 
stood beside the two junior-aged 
boys he would soon be leaving, “stick 
close to my boys. Be a father to 
them if you can. Let me know if 
anything troubles my wife. And your 
prayers, you know, will help a lot.” 
Thus the young father summed up 
the church’s program to the service 
man’s family. 

“Stick close to my boys,” he said. 
The church school program has a 
unique significance to the child whose 
father is gone and whose mother is 
carrying added burdens. The church 
school teacher should be a real friend 
to the service man’s child. Perhaps 
she will express her interest by fre- 
quent contacts with the child’s home. 
Perhaps the class may want to re- 
member the soldier fathers of class 
members on special occasions. 


The fellowship life of the church 
assumes normal family participation. 
Make certain the family “where 
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Daddy’s gone” does not feel ignored 
or left out or uneasy in the fellow- 
ship programs of the church. For now 
their need for the mutual support and 
interest of friends is stronger than 
ever. 

The young woman’s circle must 
make an extra effort to attract and 
hold within their fellowship the 
young woman whose _ husband is 
away. The minister and the parish 
visitor will feel a particular interest 
and responsibility for keeping alive 
and warm their contacts with the 
service man’s family. 

And when we pray for the service 
man, let us remember those whom 
he leaves behind, for their task may 
be quite as difficult at home as the 
soldier’s on the field of battle. They 
too need the spiritual support and 
sustenance which prayerful friends 
can give. 


Ministry to a congregation 
in time of war 

“What’s the use of going to 
school?” asks the perplexed high 
school youth. “I'll be cannon fodder 
before I get to college.” 

“Why plan for a home of our 
own?” asks the young couple. 

“Where is the road to peace?” 
asks the distraught adult. “Why can’t 
we organize our world without this 
tyranny of war?” 

They turn to the church with their 
questions. And the church must 
again, as it has ever done in hours of 
darkness, hold up faith in God, not 
fears. Its message must be one of 
faith, hope, courage, brotherhood— 
or it had better be silent. It must 
revitalize its study and service groups 
to help people think through to a 
Christian solution of the present 
crisis. And again it will find the 
message from the Book speaking with 
directness and power to the needs 
of those who seek. These are days 
to strengthen the bonds of Christian 
fellowship, to bear one another’s bur- 
dens, to seek guidance and wisdom 
beyond our own into the paths of 
peace. Let the church lead the way. 


Ministry to those in military service 
Finally, how can the church min- 
ister to the service man? True, the 
chaplain stands in uniform beside 
your men. But they need also the 
support and fellowship of the home 
church that knows and cares about 
them and theirs. Begin by setting 
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up a service men’s committee in your 
church which will plan to help them, 
not en masse, but as individuals. The 
committee will work through the fel- 
lowship organizations of the~ church, 
helping to plan and coordinate activi- 
ties. These activities may include 
giving or sending pocket testaments 
(remember the New Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament 
is now available in an inexpensive 
pocket edition), pocket prayer books 
(such as Bishop Ralph Cushman’s 
Pocket Book of Prayer and Pocket 
Book of Faith), and devotional guides 
like the pocket edition of the Upper 
Room). 

Keep in touch with your service 
men. Put their names on the church 
mailing lists so that they will re- 
ceive regularly the church parish pa- 
per or the weekly or monthly church 
bulletin. Of course, the man in camp 
or overseas most appreciates the per- 
sonal contact from home. One busy 
pastor sets aside a few minutes each 
day to write a personal note to one 
on his list of service men. An older 
youth group can take fifteen minutes 


of its meeting time each week or 
month, draw the names of the boys 
and men in the services, and write 
them chatty letters. An occasional 
box of candy or cookies from one of 
the fellowship groups of the church 
will let them know they have not 
been forgotten. 

If any of the girls from your 
church have joined the women’s mili- - 
tary services, remember them too. 
A letter to a church youth group in 
the community into which they have 
gone may cause them to become as- 
sociated with a local .church there. 
They, too, will want news from home 
and will be strengthened by a feeling 
of continuity with a Christian fel- 
lowship. 

Finally, follow them, both boys and 
girls, with your prayers. These are 
days that call for constant and ear- 
nest prayers from every Christian. 
Your young people may not be phys- 
ically present, but you can hold them 
within the spiritual fellowship of the 
church. For God can work through 
prayerful, loving hearts in ways be- 
yond our understanding. 


P rimartes pesent a 
Kally ee Pp rogram 


by Mrs. Edwin Appleyard* 


[past SEPTEMBER the primary 
department of our church school 
gave one section of the Rally Day 
Service which was presented for the 
whole school. Their part grew out of 
things they had done during the sum- 
mer. It was a stimulating experience 
for them and one which we believe 
will have lasting value. 

The program really started the first 
Sunday in June. The superintendent 
of the primary department had re- 
turned from Leadership Camp con- 
vinced that children should be given 
every opportunity to participate in 


*South Haven, Michigan 


active learning experiences and to 
develop their creative abilities. The 
worship suggestions in the May Inter- 
national Journal, by Miss Vesta 
Towner contained excellent materials 
for happy summer-time activities. 
These services were used as the basis 
of the discussion and worship in the 
department. Through them the chil- 
dren began to look forward to the 
summer as a time for learning, shar- 
ing and discovering. Special attention 
was given to the possibilities of the 
coming vacation church school, where 
they could both play and learn. 


When September came, the super- 
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intendent asked the teachers to draw 
together the experiences the children 
had had, to present in three short 
conversations as their share of the 
Rally Day program. The first ‘grade 
teacher took what her children had 
learned; the second grade teacher 
what her children had shared; and 
the third grade teacher what her chil- 
dren had discovered. In each case the 
teachers discussed these subjects with 
their classes, and recorded their re- 
sponses. The classes decided which 
things would be used and the order 
in which to tell them. 


The following Sunday there was a 
“dress rehearsal” of the “play.” Sev- 
eral third grade boys placed a table 
and chairs on the stage and one of the 
girls announced the “time,” “place” 
and “characters” for each “scene.” 


Some of the things the first-graders 
said they had learned were: “I 
learned to cook bacon and eggs.” 
“T learned that birds eat all the ber- 
ries off a mountain ash. Mr. Moore 
told us that on our bird walk we 
took.” “I learned to take care of a 
pet.” “I learned a Bible verse at Va- 
cation Bible School,” said one girl, 
and told what it was. “I learned a 
song in Sunday school,” said a boy, 
and sang it for them; then all sang it 
with him. 

The second grade class told what 
they had shared: a CARE package 
with a family in Italy, and savings for 
migrant work. One girl had shared 
her time with her baby sister, teaching 
her to walk; another shared her time 
with her grandfather, who was ill; a 
boy had shared the vegetables from 
his garden. 

The third grade had joined a “Dis- 
covery Club,” and wore round badges 
initialed with a large “D” with a 
question mark inside. They had dis- 
covered things about dandelions, 
leaves in the park, stars, spiders, and 
birds, and one had discovered that 


God could be worshipped out-of-_ 


doors. They closed with repeating a 
summer litany they had learned in 
June, showing that what they had 
hoped they would do during the sum- 
mer in the way of learning, sharing 
and discovering was what they had 
actually done. 


This service was repeated on Rally 
Day to the larger group and the chil- 
dren’s contributions were eagerly and 
spontaneously made. They had 
thought of these things themselves. 


October, 1950 


eeee: for euicchin for 
Cheitian Family ob ile 


by Joy Bayless* 


Ture HAS BEEN a great development 
during the last decade in the number of 
resources produced by the denominations 
to give guidance in Christian family life 
education. These have been published in 
various ways: in curriculum texts, in spe- 
cial magazines, in manuals, and in pam- 
phlet form. There are materials for par- 
ents themselves, and materials for those 
who teach parents or counsel with them. 
It is impossible to list all these titles here, 
but an indication is given below of the 
types of publications available. Write to 
your denominational board of religious 
education for recommendations. 

There is also a rich body of resources 
to be used in the homes themselves, par- 
ticularly books and recordings.’ A few se- 
lections are given here. All materials listed 
should be ordered through denominational 
bookstores or from the source indicated. 


Suggested Resources for 
Churches 


A Monthly or Quarterly 
Publication for Parents 


A number of denominations provide a 
monthly or quarterly for parents. These 
publications are distributed in various 
ways. A concerted effort should be made to 
promote the circulation of these and other 
dated materials for the home through regu- 
lar channels. 


Home-Church Guidance Material 


Several churches are pioneering in this 
field. Materials for parents and teachers 
explain the objectives of church school 
and suggest ways in which Christian teach- 
ings can be made meaningful in the home. 
We recommend that increasing attention 
be given to the production of this type of 
material. Filmstrips explaining the objec- 
tives of Christian education for various 
age groups should be available for use by 
parents and teachers. 


Material for Special Occasions 


National Family Week—Materials for 
use by families are available each year. 
Churches should be urged to make the 
most of this special week. Many families 
will be willing to begin certain religious 
practices at this time. Special materials 
such as table graces, suggested projects for 
the home during Family Week, an adapt- 


*Editor, ‘“The Christian Home,’’ monthly publi- 
cation of the Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 

1For pictures for the home, see the article in 
this issue by Jean Louise Smith. 


able home dedication service, helps for 
worship in the home, etc., should be avail- 
able each year. 

Easter—Helps for the Christian inter- 
pretation and observance of Easter by fam- 
ilies are needed. 

Thanksgiving—A Thanksgiving service 
for distribution to families should be avail- 
able each year. 

Christmas—Much attention to making 
Christmas Christian is needed. This might 
appear in dated materials for the home 
as well as in church school adult ma- 
terials. A Christmas service of worship for 
the home should be provided annually. 
(One denomination distributed 170,000 


copies of a Christmas service for the 
home. ) 

Other Occasions—Materials for use on 
anniversaries, national holidays, special 


church events, such as joining the church, 
should be available. 


Preparation for Marriage 


There might be more successful mar- 
riages if pastors generally were able to do 
more premarital counseling. Churches 
should provide more resources for pastors. 

The following materials are recommend- 
ed for use by youth and adult groups: 

When You Marry, by Duvall and Hill. 
Association Press, 1945. $3.00. 

Marriage Is What You Make It, by Du- 
vall and Duvall. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. 25 cents. 

The Secret of a Happy Marriage, by 
Burkhart. Harper, 1949. $1.00 

Before You Marry, by Sylvanus M. Du- 
vall. Association Press, 1949. $2.50. 

Marriage for Moderns, by Henry A. 
Bowman. McGraw-Hill, 1948. $5.00. (Cor- 
related with this college textbook is a 
series of 16mm sound motion pictures and 
silent filmstrips. ) 

Fundamentals of Human Reproduction, 
by Edith L. Potter. McGraw-Hill, 1948. 
$3.50. (A 16mm film was produced for 
use with this textbook. Highly recom- 
mended. See list of visual materials. ) 

Human Growth, by Lester F. Beck. Har- 
court, Brace, 1949. $2.00. (For use with 
film of same title.) Research sponsored by 
E. C. Brown Trust of University of 
Oregon. 


A Church Library 


Many churches have established libraries 
containing good reading materials for par- 
ents. The following are some of the ma- 
terials needed: book lists to help parents 
choose wisely; books on child care, psy- 
chology, achieving maturity, religion in 
the home, books that are interesting and 
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helpful (such as those by James Lee Ellen- 
wood) ; resources for use on special occa- 
sions, for family fun, hobbies, etc., ma- 
terials on preparation for marriage. 


Guidance for Directors and 


Other Leaders 


A manual for use in planning a pro- 
‘gram of family life education. (Some de- 
nominations have provided these.) 

Guidance manual for Family-Night-at- 
Church. f 


Visual Aids for Use in Parents’ Groups” 


Is Your Home Fun? Two Dollars, De- 
mocracy is Home Made, A Family Affair. 
Sound filmstrips produced by the Pilgrim 
Press. 

Do You Know Your Adolescents? Sound 
filmstrip from the Methodist Board of 
Education. 


Human Reproduction. 16mm. Sound 
motion picture using charts, drawings, etc. 
Produced by McGraw-Hill. 

Human Beginnings; Human Growth. 

Helping the Child to Face the Don'ts. 
duced by Eddie Albert in cooperation with 
the University of Oregon Medical School. 
Distributed by Association Films. 

What’s on Your Mind? 16 mm. Sound 
motion picture. National Film Board of 
Canada. Deals with the problem of mental 
health. Emphasis on child care and impor- 
tance of home for development of emo- 
tionally well individuals. 

Family on Trial. Sound filmstrip. Meth- 
odist Publishing House. The story of two 
boys and the family influences that made 
one turn out well and the other badly. 

Life with Junior. 16mm. Sound motion 
picture. March of Time Forum Edition. 
International Film Bureau. An up-to-date 
picture of the informal education of chil- 
dren from six to ten years of age. 


Helping the Child to Accept the Do’s. 
16mm. Sound film. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Typical situations through which 
children learn to accept the do’s and don’ts 
of life. 

Helping the Child to Face the Don’ts. 
16mm. Sound film. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. The various prohibitions with which 
the small child is faced—some guidance 
for helping parents make this process as 
painless as possible. 


Marriage and Divorce. 16mm. March of 
Time Forum Edition sound film. Distrib- 
uted by Methodist Publishing House. This 
film introduces the need for a careful con- 
sideration of the problems of marriage by 
presenting graphically some of the statis- 
tics in the rapid rise of the divorce rate. 
Scenes of a Protestant marriage ceremony 
are shown. Reasons are suggested for the 
problems in contrasting scenes of life on 
the farm with life in the city today and in 
times past. The dilemma of many unsolved 
social problems and the increased tempo of 
modern living confronting young people is 
given a critical slant in the script and 
treated with a sympathetic human interest 
appeal in both script and pictures. Some 


*For additional annotations and prices see the 
Audio-Visual Guide for Use in Religious Education, 
Second edition, 1950. $1.50. International Council 
of Religious Education, 206 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
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of the ways in which various agencies are 
given counsel and help to young people 
are presented. 


Life With Baby. 16mm. March of Time 
Forum Edition Sound Film. This is a very 
fine film, educationally sound, showing 
how children grow mentally and physically. 
The film is based upon the research of the 
Yale Clinic for Child Development under 
the guidance of Doctor Gesell. The film is 
recommended for parents’ groups and for 
leadership education courses in child psy- 
chology. Because of its excellent technical 
quality and good sequence it presents many 
good opportunities for discussion. 


All Children Need Guidance. A series 
of two Teach-A-Filmstrips in color made in 
cooperation with Popular Science Publish- 
ing Company and Child Craft, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. An 
adequate discussion guide entitled “All 
Children Need Guidance” accompanies 
these two filmstrips. The preface to the 
guide defines the term “guidance” as some- 
thing more than the day-by-day teaching 
methods of the modern classroom. The 
filmstrips make their appeal to parents 
and teachers alike in that a plea is made 
for guidance from the time children are 
born to be continued on every level of 
development until they become responsible 
adults. 


At Home With God. Sound filmstrip. 
About sixty frames. Two records. This 
filmstrip, made by the Wartburg Press for 
the Lutherans, presents the story of a fam- 
ily that has adopted the practice of regu- 
lar family worship. It shows, the family 
in a typical worship experience and also 
shows a special Christmas worship occa- 
sion. The values of family worship to this 
family are presented and a visiting friend 
is shown as being convinced that he should 
adopt a similar plan for his family. It is 
recommended for use with any family 
group interested in making worship more 
vital. Useful on family nights and with 
parents’ groups. 


Marriage for Moderns Series. Five 16 
mm sound films: 1. This Charming 
Couple; 2. Marriage Today; 3. Choosing 
for Happiness; 4. It Takes All Kinds; 5. 
Who’s Boss? Produced by McGraw-Hill; 
distributed by Association Films, etc. A 
series of highly recommended films for 
young people, correlated with Henry A. 
Bowman’s book Marriage for Moderns. 
They provide a framework for serious and 
mature classroom discussion on how to 
prepare for marriage and how to perpetu- 
ate a happy marital relationship. In dra- 
matic form they explore such subjects as 
the selection of a mate, specific personality 
types, the falsity of “romantic” love as op- 
posed to the ideals of adult love, and the 
adjustments to married life. A 35mm film- 
strip for each part of the film presents 
additional challenging questions and state- 
ments for general discussion. 


Records 


Little Songs on Big Subjects. A series 
of short, catchy songs emphasizing good 
will between racial and religious groups 
in America. Suitable for family nights. 
Could be used in folk games. Would not 
all be used on one occasion. Available on 


loan from National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 


Hi, Neighbor, 10 subjects in a tran- 
scribed radio series available on LP micro- 
groove records. Featuring Eddie Albert as 
narrator, these plays call attention to the 
mental health aspects of family life. Dra- 
matized subjects deal with: adolescent re- 
bellion, attitudes toward marriage, care of 
the newborn, asocial behavior in a four- 
year-old, the shy child, citizen action, 
juvenile delinquency, family recreation, the 
father-son relationships, and the mother- 
in-law. Not specifically religious in content 
but useful in church groups after careful 
preparation._National Mental Health Foun- 
dation, 1790 Broadway, Room 416, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


Suggested Resources for 
the Home 
Books on the Bible 


It is advisable to have several versions 
of the Bible, including the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament. Other 
good modern translations have been made 
by Moffatt and by Goodspeed. The Jun- 
tor Bible by Goodspeed and The Chil- 
dren’s Bible by Sherman and Kent are 
recommended. 

Bible Storybooks for Children: A list of 
suitable titles appeared in the October 
1949 issue of the International Journal of 
Religious Education under the title, “What 
Bible Story Books Should Children Have?” 
by Rosemary K. Roorbach. Reprints of this 
are available from denominational houses 
or the International Council. 

Bibie Source Books: The Story of the 
Bible, Bowie; The Modern Use of the 
Bible, Fosdick; How Came the Bible; How 
to Read the Bible, Goodspeed; The Use of 
the Bible with Children, Smither. 


Worship Resources 


The denominational monthlies and quar- 
terlies for the home give worship ma- 
terials and guidance for using them. 

The September 1950 issue of the Inter- 
national Journal gave a list of books for 


children under the title, “What Devotional 


Books Should Children Have?” by Mildred 
Widber. Reprints are available. 


Books for parents 


—On Child Guidance 


Growing Together, Bacmeister, Apple- 
ton-Century 

Parent and Child, McKenzie, William 
Sloan Associates 

New Ways in Discipline, Baruch, Mc- 
Graw-Hill 

Do Adolescents Need Parents? Taylor, 
Appleton-Century 

The Pocket Book of Baby and Child 
Care, Spock Pocket Book Co. 

Enjoy Your Child, ages 1, 2, 3, Hymes 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 141. 


—On Sex Education 


Being Born, Frances Strain, Appleton- 
Century 

Human Growth, Lester F. Beck, Har- 
court, Brace 
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—On Family Fun 

Home Play, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation 

Fun Encyclopedia, Harbin, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury 

Fun for the Family, Myer, Garden 
City : 

What to Make for Children, Popular 
Mechanics Press. 


—On Religious Growth 
When Children Ask, Marguerite Har- 
mon Bro, Willett-Clark 
Children and Religion, Dora P. Chap- 
lin, Scribner’s 
—On Reading 


Children and Books, May Hill Arbuth- 
not. Scott, Foresman and Co. 


—General 
It Runs in the Family and Just and 
Durable Parents, Ellenwood. Scrib- 
ners. 
Recordings 


Books about recordings: A Guide to 
Children’s Records, by Philip Eisenberg 


and Hecky Krasno. Crown Publishers. The 
Children’s Record Book, Harriet B. Bar- 
bour and Warren S. Freeman. Oliver Dur- 
rell, Inc., Publishers. 

Books Bring Adventure. Two lists of 13 
titles each, one international in scope and 
the other of North American regional 
stories. Dramatizations of stories from chil- 
dren’s books, first for radio and now tran- 
scribed on records. Each book is recorded 
on two double-faced disks at $5.00 a book. 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc., 422 1/2 
W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Carols From the Long Christmas, album’ 


of Gloria Chandler Records taken from 
the book, The Long Christmas by Ruth 
Sawyer. Album cost, $4.20. The carols are 
unusual ones and would have value for 
use with families at Christmas time. 
Groups using the records should read the 
introduction in the book. 

Upper Room Radio Parish recordings: 
Series, “All Good Things Begin at Home”’ 
and “Families Need Parents.’ See descrip- 
tions of some of these in the April 1950 
International Journal, page 42. Note espe- 
cially, “Democracy Begins at Home,” and 
“Question of the Family Car.” 
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by Barbara Hitchcock* 


Tus one-act Christmas pageant was writ- 
ten for and produced in the East Genesee 
Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, New 
York. This church is small; its building is 
old and without facilities for theatrical 
productions. The speaking parts in the play 
were played by the persons actually serving 
the church as caretaker, minister and 
church school superintendent. Children 
from six to ten played the pantomime roles 
in the pageant. 


The sex of the characters may be 
changed to fit local situations wifhout 
harming the story. Thus Mr. Warnow 
could be Mrs. Warnow, Mr. Gaye Miss 
Gaye, and so on. Adults or young people 
could do the pantomimes if preferred. 


Characters 


(In order of their appearance ) 

Mr. WARNow—An old man, in his sev- 
enties or older. Retiring church school 
superintendent in the church where 
the scene is laid. 

Joun—The caretaker 

Mr. GayE—A young church 
teacher 

Tue CHoir 

Tue MINISTER 


October, 1950 


school 


| Chashias iz ageant 


Mary, MoruHer oF Curist 
JosEPH 

THe WIsE MEN 

THE ANGEL OF THE LoRD 


Time 
Evening on the Sunday before Christmas. 


Place 
A local church in any town. 


Scene 

The chancel of the church sanctuary, with 
decorations of Christmas greens. The or- 
gan loft or chancel light is on. A door 
upstage left is standing open. 

(Through the door upstage streams light 
and the confused sound of voices and of 
chairs being pushed around. As the play 
opens, the thin, slightly stooped figure of 
Mr. Warnow appears in the door. He 
wears a dark suit of an old-fashioned cut, 
immaculate starched shirt, black string tie. 
He is carrying a wide-brimmed gray hat. 
He seems very tired and somewhat discour- 
aged as he turns again toward the back 
room and speaks in the flat tones of the 
deaf.) 

Mr. Warnow: Thank you so much for 
your help, Mrs. Jonas. I don’t know how 
we could have put on the pageant without 


you. Eh? No, I don’t think I’ll go home 
just yet. Thank you for the ride. You are 
so kind. What’s that? Oh yes, Merry 
Christmas to you, too, Sandra. And to you, 
Mrs. Jonas. 


(The voices of a woman and a child say 
“Merry Christmas’ and “Good Night.” 
Mr. WaRNow waves, then turns, puts his 
hat on floor downstage right, walks* down 
to the first pew, stage right, picks up a 
small stool under the pew and carries it 
to center back. He is obviously planning 
to take down the decorations from the 
back of the chancel or rail of choir loft. 
During this business the CARETAKER, JOHN, 
enters through the front door of the sanc- 
tuary and starts down the side aisle, speak- 
ing as he walks.) 


Joun: Well, Mr. Warnow, I thought 
you’d be on your way home by now. The 
way you’ve been working, you must be all 
worn out. What you doin’ anyway? 

Mr. Warnow: (startled by Joun’s 
voice.) Eh? Oh, hello, John. Why, I 
thought I’d take down these evergreens 
left from the church service this morning. 
They’re not going to use them again, May- 
be you can use them. Can you? It’s a pity 
for them to go to waste. 


Joun: Could be. But you just leave 
them be, Mr. Warnow, and I'll fix them 
in the morning. You sure look tired— 
and no wonder, all that practicing this 
afternoon, and then this show tonight. 
(Joun reaches the door through which 
Mr. Warnow had entered and places a 
screen across it. The screen had been 
leaning against an adjacent wall. JouHNn 
continues to speak through the business.) 
I hear it was a good show, this one to- 
night, and the kiddies knew their pieces, 
every one of them. 

Mr. Warnow: (watching JoHN) Yes, 
not one forgot a word. (Laughs) That’s 
quite a record. 


Joun: Well, Mrs. Jonas is a marvel 
with kids, I hear, and they do say it was 
a nice pageant. Didn’t you think so too? 
(Joun is busy arranging hymn books in 
the first pew left.) 

Mr. Warnow: Why, I guess so. (Hesi- 
tates, then continues quickly) No, John, 
honestly I didn’t think it was so—so—- 
so “hot,” as the children would say. It 
lacked something—soul, I guess. The chil- 
dren were sweet; they always are. But they 
rattled off their pieces without meaning. 
The lovely words were lost in speed. No 
one in the audience understood a thing 
they said. And then, there wasn’t much 
of an audience, either. (Shrugs his shoul- 
ders as he moves downstage right, picking 
up the stool and moving it with him.) I 
guess it’s always been like that, but (puts 
stool down back stage right) but—well— 
I’d hoped it wouid be different, somehow, 
this year. 

Joun: (interrupting) Maybe it will be 
next time. Say, Mr. Warnow, will you be 
goin’ home now? I’d like to be shuttin’ up 
the place. My son’s bringing his intended 
to the house tonight and the missus 
wouldn’t like me to be too late. 

Mr. Warnow: What a grand affair 
you will be having indeed! You go on 
home, John, and I'll lock up for you. 
(Half-chuckles.) It won’t be the first time, 
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you know. And when you see your son, 
please give him my best wishes and to his 
fiancee, also. 


Joun: That I will! My boy always asks 
after you. (Turns and walks briskly toward 
the door in back of sanctuary. Stops to call 
over his shoulder to Mr. Warnow.) Merry 
Christmas, Mr. Warnow. 


Mk. Warnow: The same to you and 
your family, John. Thank you. 


(As John leaves, Mr. WARNOW Starts to 
cross the stage slowly, stops center stage, 
lost in thought. Then speaks to himself.) 


Mr. Warnow: My last pageant—and 
John didn’t even mention it! Thirty-one 
years as Sunday school teacher and super- 
intendent and now I’m through—and John 
didn’t even mention it! (Pauses, 
quickly.) But that’s not the right attitude! 
I’ve worked only for the glory of God and 
to help widen his kingdom here on earth. 
(Shakes his head and sighs deeply.) If I 
only knew that these seeds of love and 
godliness I have tried to sow have grown 
to life. (Pause.) That pageant tonight— 
John was kind and so were the rest, but it 
seemed, well, “lousy” to me. (Short pause, 
then raising his head eagerly, he strides 
downstage right.) But I know the right 
kind of a pageant. I’ve dreamt of it al- 
ways. (Steps forward.) 

It would take place right here, not in 
the parlors. These pews would be filled 
with people and the organ would begin the 
service by playing softly the first bars of 
that grand old hymn, Adeste Fidelis. (Or- 
ganist begins to play on cue.) Then the 
full choir would file in, singing in Latin. 
I’ve always liked it in Latin: “Adeste fi- 
delis, laeti triumphante...” 


(Mr. Warnow sings with the Cor as 
they enter in processional and take their 
places. At the end of the hymn Mr. War- 
Now again speaks.) 


Mr. Warnow: Now enters the slender, 
blue-clad figure of Mary, tenderly carrying 
the Holy Child. And behind her walks the 
sturdy figure of Joseph. (Mary and Jo- 
SEPH enter on cue. Mary sits on stool 
back stage right, JosrpuH standing behind 
her. A yellow spotlight fills the stage as 
they enter.) And, as they enter, the min- 
ister reads the beautiful words of St. Luke 
in his second chapter, verses one through 
seven. 

Tu MyinisTER: (Standing far left of 
the sanctuary, not on the platform, reads 
Luke 2:1-7. Meanwhile, the light holds on 
the tableau of Mary and the CHILD with 
JoserH. Mr. WARNow is sitting on the 
edge of the platform.) 


(OrGANIsT plays a few bars of the 
carol, “While Shepherds Watch Their 
Flocks by Night.) 


Mr. Warnow: (Stands.and speaks ex- 
citedly.) “While Shepherds Watch Their 
Flocks by Night.” Yes, yes, that should 
come next—and rough shepherds would 
enter to be dazzled with glad tidings. 
(Sits again on edge of stage at far right.) 


(SHEPHERDS enter and kneel to form a 
circle on downstage left, with their backs 
toward Mary and JosEPu.) 


THE MINISTER: 
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(Continues reading 


adds 


Luke 2:8-14, On cue “angel” in verse 9, 
the ANGEL OF THE LorD enters from left 
and stands with upraised arm before the 
SHEPHERDS, who hide their faces, bowing 
their heads on the ground. On the cue 
“behold,’ SHEPHERDS look at ANGEL. 


(On the cue “multitude,” the Cuoir 
stands and prepares to sing carol given be- 
low. The Corr sings the refrain twice 
only, at the beginning and at the end of 
the carol.) 


Cuorr: “When the Sun Had Sunk to 


Rest,” Old English Carol.’ 


Refrain 


Gloria in excelsis Deo, Gloria in excelsis 
Deo. : 


Verse 1 

When the sun had sunk to rest, 

O’er the cold and wintry plain, 

Angel hosts were manifest, 

Singing in a joyful strain. 

Verse 2 

In the fields, beside their sheep, 

Shepherds, watching thro’ the night, 

Hear amid the silence deep, 

Those sweet voices, clear and bright. 
(ANGEL exits stage left) 


Verse 3 
In the city white and fair 
Christ the King of kings doth lie; 
And the lowly shepherds there 
To his manger throne draw nigh. 
(On cue “city,’ SHEPHERDS cross lo 
stage right and kneel before Mary.) 


Verse 4 

Joyful hearts with one accord, 
Spread the tidings far and wide, 
Born to us is Christ the Lord, 
At this happy Christmas-tide. 


(On cue “joyful” SHEPHERDS jump up 

and exit left in haste.) 

Refrain 

Gloria in excelsis deo; gloria in excelsis 
deo. 

(At end of carol, Cuorr sits. ORGANIST 
plays opening bars of “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are’ softly as Mr. Warnow 
speaks.) 


Mr. Warnow: (Stands) Now that the 
shepherds have gone, men sing “‘We Three 
Kings.” Three men, magnificently arrayed, 
enter carrying gifts, gorgeous gifts. (On 
cue “enter? Wise MEN enter stage left, 
cross stage slowly, kneel before Mary and 
lay gifts before her. While this business 
goes on, Mr. Warnow continues to 
speak.) And then it will be just like the 
story in St. Matthew’s second chapter, 
from the first through the fourteenth 
verses. 


Tue Minister: (Rises and reads Mat- 
thew 2:1-14.) 


(On cue “departed” in verse 12 the 
WisE MEN exit stage left in haste. On cue 
“behold” in verse 13, the ANGEL enters 
stage left and walks to center stage, hold- 
ing up arm. On cue “‘arose” in verse 14, 
JosrepH takes the Cup, gives his left 
hand to Mary and leads her from stage. 
She carries the gifts.) 


(At the end of the Scripture and exit of 
Mary and JoseEpH, all lights in the sanctu- 


1Old English Carol, arranged by Henry Knight. 
Found in the hymnal, Christian Worship and 
Praise. A, S, Barnes & Co., New York, 1941. 


ary go out. A short silence. Offstage, a 
man’s voice calls.) 

Mr. Gaye: Mr: Warnow, Mr. Warnow, 
are you here? Are you all right? Mr. 
Warnow, is there anything wrong? 

(Full lights on. Mr. WaArNow, center 
stage, shaking his head, rubbing his eyes.) 

Mr. Warnow: (softly) It was beautiful 
—Jjust beautiful. Was it a dream? (Shrugs) 
I don’t care what it was; it was the per- 
fect pageant! 

Mr. Gaye: (bursting through the door 
in back of the sanctuary, and talking rap- 
idly as he walks quickly toward Mr. War- 
now.) Say, Mr. Warnow, are you all 
right? Gosh,;you sure gave me a scare. 


_The church seemed as empty as anything. 


Black, too. I thought you weren’t here, 
even if John said you had to be. Say, you 
know, I thought I heard some music when 
I was parking the car. (Laughs shortly) 
Crazy—that’s me. Well, let’s get going. 


Mr. Warnow: (confused) Going? 
Where? 
Mr. Gaye: To a party. The church 


school gang are all up at your house. (He 

hesitates, then talks on in a rush.) It’s 

supposed to be a surprise party, a sort of 

silver jubilee for the one ’n’ only Oliver 

Warnow. What do you think of that, sir? 
Mr. Warnow: A party? For me? 


Mr. Gaye: Yes-sir-ee. So you see we've 
just got to get going, no more hanging 
around here. Where’s your coat? Out in 
the hall? Come on, let’s get it. (Takes 
Mr. Warnow by the arm.) 


Mr. Warnow: (stalling) But who's 
there? 
Mr. Gaye: Oh, the whole church 


school—teachers, secretary, Mrs. Jonas and 
John and—well, just about everybody. Say, 
Tll bet you can’t guess who showed up at 
the last minute? 


Mr. Warnow: (Faintly, still reluctant 
to leave.) No—who? 


Mr. Gaye: George Whitcomb, that’s 
who. Just back from the seminary. Says it’s 
your fault he’s going to be a minister. 
Yeah, something about a piece you made 
him learn once, “Make straight the high- 
ways of the Lord.” Well, that’s a good 
one, isn’t it? (Laughs.) 

Mr. Warnow: (now electrified, picks 
up the stool, carries it to the first pew 
down stage right, crosses in front of Mr. 
Gaye, speaking during this business.) Come 
on, son, we mustn’t keep those fine folks 
waiting. 

Mr. Gare: (Looking puzzled as Mr. 
WARNOW Starts toward the door through 
which he had entered.) That’s right, sir, 
By the way, how did the pageant go? I’m 
sorry I had to miss it. 

Mr. Warnow: (Stops briefly center 
stage. Turns to audience. Smiles broadly.) 
It was a beautiful pageant. Yes, indeed it 
was. (Picks up hat, down stage left and 
continues to walk toward the door, still 
speaking.) You know, son, it’s going to be 
a very Merry Christmas, isn’t it? 

Mr. Gaye: (heartily as they pass 
through the door.) Yes, indeed, sir, a very 
Merry Christmas. 

CuHor sings 
Gentlemen.” 


“God Rest you Merry, 
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Worship Resources 


NOVEMBER 


Primary Department 


by Marion G. Young* 


THEME FOR NovemsBer: Praise God for 
Food 


For the Leader 

During this month the emphasis will be 
upon God’s love and care in creating and 
sustaining a world which is able to pro- 
duce food for all. Gratitude for harvest 
and plenty will be linked with concern for 
those less fortunate and with a desire to 
work with God in providing the necessary 
things of life for all people. Sharing ex- 
periences should go hand in hand with 
worship experiences. 

Traditionally this is a home season. At 
this time of the year hearts turn naturally 
to the family circle. Relatives often travel 
miles to be with their loved ones. As young 
and old gather together to enjoy the fruits 
of the harvest and the warmth of family 
fellowship, it is easy to turn to God in 
gratitude for such a world of love and 
bounty. It is easy also, to turn to God in 
contrition and concern over the sufferings 
and needs of many of his people. 

Because this open-heartedness is so uni- 
versal near Thanksgiving, it is an excellent 
time for church school leaders to give 
children and parents guidance in home 
worship and sharing. Often a small child 
can lead his whole family into a sense of 
God’s presence in their lives, and to a de- 
sire to share in his work and worship. 

Materials for these services have been 
chosen with the above thoughts in mind. 
Hymns of the church which can be inter- 
preted to children are suggested. Because 
they are familiar to adults it will make it 
easier for all ages to worship. together. 
Some of the books suggested can be put on 
the browsing table and then loaned to take 
home. In letters to parents or in confer- 
ences with them it is possible to suggest 
other material and to inform them about 
the month’s plans. It is well to choose a 
service project which requires close home 
cooperation or to participate in an all- 
church giving project. 

One group carrying out these plans 
made booklets containing prayers and 
graces as well as a suggested family wor- 
ship service for Thanksgiving Day. The 
service for the last Sunday of the month 
can be used in such a booklet. Worship 
centers should be ones children can help 
to set up and can duplicate at home. They 
need the sense of security which comes 
from feeling an important and contributing 
member of a family group. 


Enrichment Materials 


From Observing National Holidays and 
Church Festivals by Florence Martin. 
(Bethany Press) 


*Yonkers, New York. 
October, 1950 


A whole unit, “Keeping Thanksgiving 
as a Christian Festival,’ on pages 94- 
140 gives stories, poems, prayers, songs, 
activity and worship suggestions. 

From You Can Do It by Atha Bowman 
(Judson Press) 

“A Sharing Thanksgiving” 
“Learning a Thanksgiving Song” 

From the church hymnal or The New 
Hymnal for American Youth by Au- 
gustine Smith (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

“We Plough the Fields and Scatter,” 323 

“Now Thank We all Our God,” 325 

All other hymns will be found in Hymns 
for Primary Worship (Judson or West- 
minister Press) 

From Thoughs of God for Boys and Girls 
by Welker and Barber (Harper) 

“A Family Worships,” p. 2 

“A Family Worship Corner,” p. 1 
“Harvest Festivals,” pp. 150-156 

“A Harvest Feast in Denmark,” p. 302 

From The Family Worships Together by 
Mazelle W. Thomas (Pilgrim Press) 

“Grace at Table,” p. 21 
Home Worship Centers, pp. 8, 9 

From Let’s Go to Nazareth by Elizabeth L. 

Reed (Westminister Press) 
“The Feast of Booths,” p. 34. 

From Tell Me about Prayer by Mary 

Alice Jones (Rand McNally) 
“Prayers of Praise and Thanksgiving,” 
p. 43 

A Little Book of Singing Graces by Jean- 
ette Perkins Brown (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press) 

Prayers for Little Children edited by Mary 
Alice Jones (Rand McNally) 

My Prayer Book by Margaret Clemens 
(Rand McNally) 


November 5 


THEME: Our Food 

WorsHip CENTER: Build this around a 
good reproduction of “The Angelus” by 
Millet. Copies may be found in many 
church school picture sets or may be or- 
dered from Perry Picture Company, 
Walden, Mass. or Art Extension, West- 
port, Conn. An attractive arrangement 
of fruits and vegetables may be used 
also. 

PRELUDE: 
Come” 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 95:1,2 

Harvest TIME- VERSES FROM THE BIBLE: 
Genesis 8:22; Psalms 104:14; 85:12; 
104:24; 126:3 

Picture Strupy: Draw from the children 
their observations and insights about the 
picture. Lead them into an appreciation 
of the mood and help them to think 
about what the man and woman might 
be saying to God. 

Picture Posinc: Let two of the children 
pose the picture while the group says 
softly, “The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.” This may 
be done several times, with different 


“Come, ye Thankful People, 


children. A man’s old hat and a basket 
of vegetables will add reality. 

SILENT PRAYER witH THouGHT DirREcrT- 
ED: “The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.” 

Leader: Let us think of all the good 
food which comes to us from the earth. 

Silence 

Leader: Let us think of how the farmer 
plows the field, sows the seeds, and gathers 
the harvest. 

Silence 

Leader: Let us think of all the other 


people who help to provide us with food. 
Silence 
Leader: Let us think of the sunshine and 
rain we had this summer and of how they 
helped our gardens. 
Silence 
“The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” 
Hymn: “We Plough the Fields and Scat- 
ter” 


November 12 

THEME: Harvest Time 

Worsuip CENTER: This may be the same 
as last week. However, if there is a good 
picture of harvest time in Bible days 
available it might be substituted for 

“The Angelus” 

Process1onaL Hymn: “Come, ye Thank- 
ful People Come” 

CaLt To Worsuip: Psalm 100 

PRAYER: O God, our loving fathér, we 
thank thee for all thy goodness to us. 

We praise thee for the earth and for all 

the food which comes from it. We re- 

member with gratitude the farmer and 
all other workers who help us to be fed. 

May we learn to use thy gifts for the 

good of all. Amen. 

Hymn: “We Plough the Fields and Scat- 
ters 

Leaver: Long ago people were grateful 
for their harvests. They felt that their 
food was a gift from God to be shared 
with other people. ‘Today we will listen 
to a might-have-been story about a boy 
who lived in Bible days. See if you can 
count how many ways of sharing the 
boy learned. 

Story: 

Tue HARVEST 

Jonathan had gone out in the fields with 
his father to watch the men harvesting the 
grain. [The sun was warm and bright. Birds 
were fluttering here and there. The men 
worked busily in the fields and small 
Jonathan found plenty of interesting things 
to watch. His father came and stood near 
him for a moment. 

“Father,” said Jonathan, “the men are 
not cutting all of the grain. See, here in 
the corner there is a lot left standing.” 

“That is true, my Jonathan,” replied his 
father, smiling. ‘““They are leaving that on 
purpose. It is one of our laws that when 
we harvest our fields the grain in the cor- 
ners is to be left standing.” 

“But look!” cried Jonathan. “Those peo- 
ple are not our workers! And they are 
helping themselves to the grain the men 
have left.” 

“Of course,” said the father. ““They are 
welcome to it. Not everyone owns a field, 
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Jonathan. Those who have no fields of 
their own may come and take whatever 
the men leave. That is one of our ways of 
sharing.” 

“Are there other Ways?” asked Jona- 
than. 

“Many others,’ answered his father. 
“Have you never watched the men beat- 
ing the olive trees to knock down the ripe 
olives?’ The boy nodded. ‘When they get 
through,” went on his father, “they never 
go back and beat the trees the second time. 
There are always olives left for those who 
have no trees of their own. It is the same 
way when we harvest our grapes,” he add- 
ed, as he turned back to his work. 

When it was time to go home Jonathan 
and his father walked along the dusty 
road. They passed other fields where the 
farmers were finishing their work for the 
day. They called greetings to friends and 
neighbors. At last they came to the mill. 
Here the patient donkey was plodding 
round and round, turning the heavy stone 
that ground the grain to flour. 

“Why are the donkey’s eyes blindfold- 
ed?” asked Jonathan. 

His father smiled down at him. “Make 
believe you are the donkey and see if you 
can find out,” he said. 

Jonathan ran into the field. He made 
believe he was the donkey. Round and 
round he went—round and round and 
round. Soon he grew dizzy. Round and 
round he went, stumbling along. All at 
once he fell down in a little heap. He sat 
still until the trees and bushes stopped 
going around. Then he jumped up and ran 
to his father. ; 

‘Does the blindfold keep the donkey 
from getting dizzy?” he asked. His father 
nodded. Jonathan watched the donkey 
plodding round. Soon it stopped to rest. 

“How fat he is!” exclaimed Jonathan, 
patting the donkey. 

“No wonder,” answered his father. “You 
see, although he is blindfolded there is 
no muzzle on his mouth. The donkey may 
eat of the good grain whenever he is 
hungry. It is right that the animals that 
help should have their share of the har- 
vest. But come, now, we must hurry 
home.” 

Jonathan and his father walked on down 
the village street. After a while the boy 
spoke suddenly. “I know another way to 
share,’ he said, looking up at his father. 
“There is the gift we take to the taber- 
nacle for God—a tenth of all we have.” 


“All gifts are really gifts to God,” an- 
swered his father, gently. “It is God’s 
plan for everyone to have a good share of 
all that he has provided for his people.” 

FLoRENCE TAyYLor' 

BisLe Reapinc: As the children recall the 
ways of sharing mentioned, read some of 
the harvest laws from the Bible. See 
Leviticus 19:9,10; Deuteronomy 25:4; 
24: 20,21. 

Discussion: Help the children to think of 
ways of sharing food today. Introduce 
the Thanksgiving project and let the 
children suggest ways of carrying it out. 

PRAYER: Use the thoughts brought out in 
the discussion. 


“Now Thank We 


RECESSIONAL Hymn: 
All Our God” 


November 19 

THEME: Sharing 

WorsuHip CENTER: Let the children ar- 
range it as they might at home. 


1Copyright by Pilgrim Press. Used by permission 
of author and publisher. 
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PRELUDE: “Father, We Thank Thee for 
the Night” 
(Use only the first verse. Sing it once as 
the group stands in place, and then 
again as they march away from the wor- 
ship corner.) 


Cat. TO WorsuipP: Psalm 92:1 


Hymn: “Father, We Thank Thee for the 
Night” 


LEADER: We have been talking about 
God’s gift of food and how we can 
share it with others. I am going to read 
a poem about some people who found 
the way to make happiness. 

Porm: Gentleman Gay’ 

Said old Gentleman Gay, “On a Thanks- 
giving Day — ; 

If you want to be happy, give something 
away.” 

So he gave a fat turkey to Shoemaker 
Price, 

And the shoemaker said, “What a fine 
bird! How nice! 

T’ll give Widow Lee the fine chicken I 
bought.” ; 

Said the pleased Widow Lee, “See this 
chicken! Oh, my! 

Tl give Washwoman Biddy my big pump- 
kin pie.” 

And, “Oh, sure,’ Biddy said, ‘It’s the 
queen of all pies; 

Just to look at its yellow face gladdens my 
eyes! 

Now it’s my turn, I think, and a sweet 
ginger cake 

For the motherless Finnegan children [ll 
make.” 

Said the Finnegan children—Rose, Benny, 
and Hugh, 

“It smells sweet of spice and we’ll carry’a 
slice 

To little lame Jake who has nothing that’s 
nice.” 

“Oh, I thank you and thank you,” said 
little lame Jake, 
“What a beautiful, 

cake! 

And such a big slice, I will save all the 
crumbs 

And give some to each little sparrow that 
comes.” 

And the sparrows they twittered as if they 
would say, 


beautiful, beautiful 


2Source unknown. 


Like old Gentleman Gay, “On Thanksgivy- 
ing Day, 

If you want to be happy, give something 
away.” 

Discussion: Let the children retell and 
talk about the story-poem. Relate it to 
their own plans for sharing and remind 
the children of the gifts to be brought 
next Sunday. 


Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 
PRAYER: Ask God’s blessing on the spe- 
cial plans of the group. 


November 26 


Tueme: Thanksgiving 

WorsHIp.CENTER: Use a picture such as 
“The Angelus.” Have a low table or 
baskets on which the children’s gifts can 
be placed as part of the center. (This 
service is planned for a family group. In 
the church school teachers may take the 
part of parents and all the children be 
part of the family or relatives.) 

Hymn: “Come ye Thankful People Come” 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 100 (read or recited in 
unison ) 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 

Story: An older child can tell simply the 
story of the First American Thanksgiv- 
ing 

Story: Mother can tell a story of thanks- 
giving in Bible days, using the Bible 
open to Leviticus 23:39-44 

ScripTuRE: Father may read some of the 
harvest laws for sharing. See Leviticus 
19:9, 10; Deuteronomy 25:4; 24:20, 21 

Poem: “Old Gentleman Gay” (read by a 
child. See service for November 19.) 

PRAYER: O God, we are thankful for our 
family and all our loved ones. We are 
thankful for all the good gifts that thou 
hast given us to enjoy together. We are 
especially grateful for our food, and for 
the food we can share with others. Help 
us to discover more and more ways to 
work with thee in making our world a 
better place for all people. Amen. 

Hymn: “We Plough the Fields and Scat- 
ter? 

CLosinc THoucuT: “Being Thankful Ey- 
ery Day” 


Junior Department 


by Mazelle Wildes Thomas* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: “Blessed is the 
Nation Whose God is the Lord” 


For the Leader 


Junior boys and girls are very much 
aware of the instabilities and insecurities 


of the world in which they live. Adult - 


conversation, radio commentators, and 
newspaper headlines are a real part of 
their everyday living. They experience 
genuine concern for the future—therefore 


*Director of Christian Education, Grace Congre- 
gational Church, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


they stand in need of a new sense of 
security. During the month of November, 
through the use of the theme given above 
for the services of worship, they may be 
helped to catch a new vision of the 
eternal and everlasting characteristics of 
their Heavenly Father, who is a God of 
love and concern. 


These worship suggestions may seem 
more mature than some planned for jun- 
iors, but they are capable of reaching 
up if we give them thoughtful guidance. 

Those participating in the services 
should be given sufficient time for prepara- 
tion. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Hymns are taken from Hymns for Jun- 
ior Worship. 


November 5 


THeme: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” 
In the worship center, you may use 
an open Bible, an American flag in a 
standard and lighted white candles. 


PRELUDE: ‘Now Thank We All Our God” 


Catt to Worsuip: (by the leader and 
the choir) 

Leader: This is the day which the Lord 
hath made; we will rejoice and be 
glad in it. : 

Response: It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing 
praises unto Thy name, O most High. 
(Psalms 118:24; 92:1) 


Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” 
Prayer: “OQ God, who hast been our 


help in ages past and art our hope 
for years to come, we thank thee for 
thy patience, thy goodness, and thy 
faithfulness. Forgive us for living some- 
times as though we had no Heavenly 
Father. Help us, in the quiet of this 
place where many have worshipped thee, 
to come very near thee.’ Amen. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE PSALMIsTs: (read 


by junior) 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God. For a thousand years in thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past, and 
as a watch in the night. Of old hast 
thou laid the foundation of the earth: 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 

Thy years shall have no end. (From 
Psalms 90 and 102) 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God’? 


LEADER: 

November is a month when we find 
ourselves especially eager to give thanks. 
Why do you think this is true? What is 
there about this month or this time of 
year that prompts us to be particularly 
thankful? 

The theme for the worship services for 
the month will be, ‘‘Blessed is the Nation 
Whose God is the Lord.” 

Today we shall begin to explore that 
theme by thinking together about God 
who has been our nation’s help in the 
years that have gone. The inspiration for 
this thought comes from the Bible verses 
read by [junior above] and also from the 
first line of the first hymn we sang this 
morning. While the pianist plays the mu- 
sic of that hymn again, let us all think of 
ways in which we believe God has helped 
our nation in years gone by. 


Preriop oF LISTENING AND THINKING 
SHARING OF IDEAS 


Leaver: “God Helped Our 
Founders” 


How exciting it is to think again of 
the many, many ways by which God has 
guided and helped this great nation of 
ours to take her place in strength, in- 
fluence and grandeur along side the other 
nations of the world. 

God guides the life and growth of a 
nation as he is able to guide the lives of 
men and women who make the laws, estab- 
lish the policies and bring about the 
events in the life of a nation. 


October, 1950 


Nation’s 


Some of you boys and girls have al- 
ready learned in your history classes the 
thrilling story of the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
Constitution was formed 163 years ago 
and yet it continues to bind together 


‘almost 150,000,000 people to form one 


of the greatest nations of the world. 

Great as is the constitution and great 
as its service has been in helping to shape 
the life of our nation, we should know 
and remember that the men who wrote it 
were men who believed in God and who 
spent hours upon hours in prayer asking 
God’s help as they labored in writing it. 

As the fifty-five delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, including George 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man, Charles Pickney, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, Rufus King, and Robert Livingston 
worked to draw up the plan by which 
the people of the new nation would live, 
they often stopped in their thinking and 
speaking to ask God’s help. George Wash- 
ington at one time said that the con- 
stitution was “in the hands of God.” 

Under that constitution, brought into 
being by those men who eagerly and 
frequently asked God for help, the United 
States has grown in size, strength, wealth 
and influence to earn her place among 
the nations of the world. 

Under that constitution men and wom- 
en of this nation and others have found 
refuge, faith, liberty and courage. 

Under that constitution men, women 
and children have known what it means 
to be free, to worship God as they 
wished and to be educated as _ they 
desired. 

Under that constitution no man is king, 
no woman queen, no one a slave. The 
way of the people is the way of the 
land. 

Our God has been indeed our help in 
ages past, 

OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: “Freely ye have received, freely 

give.” 

Music During Offering: “America the 

Beautiful” 


Prayer of Dedication: 
Accept our gifts, O God, today 
Use them for others, we humbly pray. 
Amen 


CLosinc Hymn: 


November 12 
THEME: “Our Shelter from the Stormy 

Blast” 

The arrangement in the worship center 
may be the same as on previous Sunday. 
PRELUDE: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 

Past” 

Catt To Worsuip: As for November 5 
Hymn: 


“America the Beautiful” 


“For the workers in the mill’ 


PRAYER: (by a junior boy) Verse 4 of 
hymn, “For the workers in the mill,” 
beginning, “Lord of Life, to Thee we 
pray.” ‘ 

Hymn: “We pray thee, O Father, that 
wars soon may end.” (sung by Novem- 
ber choir) 

Story: 

THE GREATEST POWER OF ALL 
The Olsons were building a new house, a 
beautiful, beautiful new house. There was 
to be a dutch-door in the kitchen, a fire- 
place in the living room, a recreation 
room in the basement and a bedroom 
for each member of the family. 


{Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster or Jud- 
son Press. 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


NO FLAME—NO DRIPPINGS 
STRAYLINE'S SAFETY CANDLES 


Used by School, Colleges, 
Churches, Choirs & Orchestras 


Complete with batteries and color disc. 
$15.00 doz., 2 doz. or more $14.75 doz. 
plus postage. Sample $1.50 postpaid. 


STRAYLINE PRODUCTS CO. 
63 Main St., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


LEAD YOUR CHILD 


to grow in the Christian way of 
life with this new thirty-session 
course. Carefully planned to guide 
third and fourth-grade children to 
a better knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the story of Jesus, giving 
them a better understanding of 
Jesus’ friends and helpers. 


The Story 
of Jesus 


A New Weekday Church School 
Text Published in Cooperation 
with the International Council of 
Religious Education. 


By BLANCHE HOKE 
Teacher’s Manual 


Pupil’s Books, 
Part I and Part II. Each 


THE JUDSON PRESS rritaceceate3 ex 


50 GEMS AND MINERALS 


OF THE BIBLE 
With Scriptural-Biblical and Modern 
references for study and _ interest. 


Attractively boxed for display. 
$10.00 Tax Included. 
ORDER NOW 
W. N. WHITTEMORE 
209 E. Islay, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


from 


Now building a house is not an un- 
common experience at any time and sure- 
ly not in these days of housing shortages, 
when hundreds of thousands of American 
families have been engaged in house build- 
ing. But to the Olson family, who had 
been living in an attic room, a two-room 
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apartment and then a basement apartment, 
it was indeed an exciting adventure. Just 
the thought of having once again their 
own home with bedrooms of their very 
own was enough to make Hans and Kristie 
Olson gloriously happy. 

Now the dream was becoming a reality. 
Each day when Hans and Kristie returned 
from school they passed the new house 
and carried home to their mother some 
happy report of the carpenter’s progress. 

But this day—this awful calamitous day, 
the story they cried out to their mother 
as they came rushing into the house was 
anything but happy. 

“Tell us it isn’t true Mummy, tell us 
it isn’t true,” they cried. 

“Tell you what isn’t true, children?” 
asked the startled mother. 

“That we will never get to finish our 
house—and I will never have my own 
room,” continued the sobbing Kristie. 

When Mother Olson had quieted the 
children enough to get the complete story 
this is what she learned. 

On the way home from school Hans 
and Kristie had listened in on a conver- 
sation among the older children of the 
neighborhood, about the atom bomb. While 
they had read about and heard talk of 
this secret power before, they had never 
quite understood what the release of such 
a bomb in their own town might mean. 
And when Ricky and Paul had gone so 
far as to tell them that they would prob- 
ably never get to finish their house now 
—well that was the worst possible catas- 
trophe of which they could think. 

When the sad story was told and the 
children again pleaded with their mother 
to tell them that it wasn’t true, this is 
what she told them: 

“T cannot say that the atom bomb will 
not one day be used. I can only say that 
my faith in man helps me to believe 
that the marvellous atomic power about 
which men are learning will one day be 
used for good instead of evil. I can also 
say that I believe we will finish our house 
and that one day quite soon, you shall 
each have your own room. 

“But there is one more thing of which 
I am more certain than of anything else 
in the world and it is this: I believe 
that we have a Heavenly Father who will 
continue to love and care for us no mat- 
ter what happens. God, our Heavenly 
Father, always was, is now and will always 
be the greatest power in the world. He 
has been the refuge and strength of thou- 
sands upon thousands of people down 
through the ages and he shall continue to 
be the shelter of all of us in any kind 
of storm.” 

Hans and Kristie had dried their tears. 
Kristie looked a bit confused and started 
to question further when Hans stood up 
reached for her hand and said, “Come on, 
sis, I understand now. Let’s go tell the 
kids.” 

“And what will you tell them Hans?” 
inquired his mother. 

“Why, we’ll tell them that maybe men 
are better than they think they are, that 
our mother says she believes we'll get our 
house finished, and that God is forever 
and forever and is greater and more 
powerful than even atomic power.” 

: M. W.T. 
OFFERING SERVICE: 
Leader: Freely ye have received, freely 


give.” 

Music during Offering: Hymn tune, 
Meditation 

Hymn of Dedication: “Thy work, O 


God, needs many hands.” 
CLosinc Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in 
Ages Past” 
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November 19 


God Provides Abundantly 


You may use a large bowl of brass or 
wood or a cornucopia (rolled from heavy 
oak tag) of fruits and vegetables artis- 
tically arranged with the open Bible and 
lighted candles of yellow, green or orange. 
PRELUDE: “Come, Ye Thankful People’ 
Catt To WorsuHip: (sung by November 

choir) “Enter His gates with a song of 

rejoicing” 


THEME: 


PRAYER: We do praise thee, O Lord, our 
God—praise thee and thank thee. Thou 
hast provided abundantly for us. Our 
fields of ripened fruits and grains have 
been harvested, the wealth of our—hills 
has been gathered in as have been the 
gifts of thy rivers, plains and forests. 
Help us, we pray, to make of these thy 
gifts, instruments of peace that all men 
everywhere shall turn in thanksgiving 
to thee. Amen. 


Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful People” 
LEADER: 


Today is Thanksgiving Sunday. On 
Thursday of this week families up and 
down and across this blessed nation of 
ours will gather together to give thanks 
and to celebrate in gay festivities the bless- 
ings of a bounteous harvest. From the 
days which produced the Psalms down to 
this very day, men have come together to 
express praise and thanksgiving for the 
gratitude they felt for the fulfillment of 
God’s promise. He promised his people 
that while ‘“‘the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest shall not fail.” 

The custom of setting aside a day or a 
season for the expression of gratitude at 
the close of the harvest time is very old. 
In the language and time of the Old 
Testament it is called the Festival of In- 
gathering and it marks the beginning of a 
new year. In the law of Moses may be 
found very careful directions for the ob- 
servance of this first day. 

The 65th Psalm is a song of praise for 
God’s goodness to man. is go- 
ing to read it for us. 
ScrRIPTURE READING: 

Psalm 65 


LEADER: God is a good God who expects 
goodness. Let us hear what has been 
written about this in the 8th chapter of 
Deuteronomy. 


(read by a junior) 


SCRIPTURE READING: (read by a junior) 
Deuteronomy 8:1-18 


LEADER: In our country the keeping of a 
day of thanksgiving goes back to the 
Pilgrims, who in the fall of 1621, set 
a day apart for the purpose of giving 
thanks for the rich harvest during the 
first year in the Plymouth Colony. The 
father of the modern Thanksgiving 
holiday is Elias Boudinat. will 
tell us about him now. 


TaLx: “Father of the Modern Thanks- 
giving Day” 

Elias Boudinat of New Jersey was a 
prominent leader in the Continental Con- 
gress. One Friday, September 25, in the 
year 1789, Mr. Boudinat stood on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
meeting then in New York, and presented 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that a joint committee of 

both Houses be directed to wait upon 

the President of the United States, to 
request that he would recommend to 


the people of the United States a day 
of public thanksgiving and prayer, to 
be observed by acknowledging, with 
grateful hearts, the many signal favors 
of Almighty God, especially by afford- 
ing them an opportunity peaceably to 
establish a Constitution of government 
for their safety and happiness.” 

The resolution was sent to President 
George Washington and he issued the first 
Thanksgiving Proclamation on October 3, 
1789. 

The next proclamation was issued in 
1795. Since the year 1863 the Presidents 
of the United States have issued procla- 
mations appointing the fourth Thursday of 
November_as a national Thanksgiving 
Day. ~ : 

LEADER: While the November choir sings 
a hymn of thanksgiving, our Thanks- 
giving offering will be received and 
brought to the worship table. 


Hymn: “O Lord of heaven and earth and 
sea’ (sung by the choir) 


CxLosinc Hymn: “All Good Gifts Around 
Wis? 


November 26 
Tueme: “Our Hope for Years to Come” 


You may use a picture of the head of 
Christ, an open Bible and lighted candles 
in the worship center. 


PRELUDE: “The world came to my home 
one day’* ; 


Catt To Worsuip: (Sung by choir) 
“Seek Ye the Lord While He May be 
Found” 


PRAYER: We would call upon thee this 
morning, O-God, and ask thee to be 
with us here in this quiet place. We 
would think of thee, praise thee and 
thank thee. Amen. 


Hymn: “It Makes no Difference, East or 
West” 


LEADER: 

Today is the last Sunday of November, 
and the last service of worship on the 
theme, “Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord.” We have thought of ways in 
which our nation has been blessed. On 
the first Sunday we talked of ways by 
which God helped our nation in ages past. 
On the second Sunday we thought of God 
as a source of power and strength, a 
refuge in time of trouble and concern. 
Last Sunday we thought of God as one 
who provides richly and abundantly for 
us. Today we are going to think of God 
as our hope for years to come. 


You boys and girls read the newspapers, 
listen to the radio and hear reports on 
conditions all over the world. Sometimes 
you become concerned and discouraged. 
It is important for you to know and re- 
member that as God has helped guide the 
nations of the world in ages past, so is he 
our hope now and will be in years to 
come. It is important for us to remember 
that God is the Father of all men every- 
where and is as concerned for them as 
he is for us. Some of the best hymns we 
know have been written to help us catch 
the spirit of these ideas. We are going to 
sing some of them thoughtfully now. 


Hymn SINGING: 
“Brother of all the world” 
“The world came to my home one day” 
“Forward Through the Ages” 
OFFERING SEeRvICE: As for November 12 
CLosinc Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
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Junior High 2 eae 


by Nelle Morton* 


NovemMBER THEME: Seeking to be Thank- 
ful 


_For the Department Leader 


The center of our worship is God. How- 
ever, an occasion for worship during the 
month of November is the Armistice- 
Thanksgiving season. A worship commit- 
tee exploring the attitudes toward God 
involving a grateful spirit may discover, 
as one committee did, that these include 
an at-one-ness with mankind, a desire for 
forgiveness for the misuse of God’s gifts, 
and some sense of responsibility to God. 
Like Christmas, the Thanksgiving season 
has been clouded with other meanings un- 
til this deeper gratefulness is often missed. 

It is at this point a worship committee 
must begin in preparation for the Novem- 
ber worship. What does being thankful 
mean to the average junior high boy or 
girl? In what ways are they conscious of 
Thanksgiving as related to a national and 
not purely personal meaning? How are a 
sense of national and a sense of personal 
thanksgiving interrelated? How would you 
like your junior highs to feel during this 
month toward God? 

How can you begin to make this come 
to pass? 

Be very sure you decide, before you 
begin to plan, just what you desire to 
have happen in your group. Below are 
some suggestions for consideration by the 
worship committee, together with a few 
resources showing how the ideas may be 
organized. To these will have to be added 
hymns and other music, and such addi- 
tional prayers, rituals, and talks or stories 
as will be needed in the guidance of wor- 
ship. Let this be a creative.experience on 
the part of the worship committee, keeping 
in mind always the particular situation of 
the group involved. 


November 5 


STATEMENT OF PuRPOSE (Leader): 

Today we enter the official Thanksgiving 
season of our nation. Years ago by na- 
tional ordinance and each year by procla- 
mation the fourth Thursday in November 
is made a national holiday. But you and 
I know that genuine thanksgiving cannot 
be legislated. 

This month also, on November 11th, 
we celebrate nationally the beginning of 


the armistice following the First World_ 


War. But since you and I have lived there 
has not been true peace in our land. 
Therefore, I should like you to join me 
this month in seeking a thankful spirit, 
then in expressing that spirit to God 
through our worship. But in such a quest 
we may discover that the seeking and the 
expression are all a part of our worship. 


As our call to worship during the month 
the pianist will play “Come, Ye Thankful 
People Come.” Do not sing. But ask your- 
selves this question during the playing: 
‘As I come into the presence of God with 
my junior high friends, am I really thank- 
ful?” 


*Bluff City, Tennessee, 


October, 1950 


Catt To WorsuHip: Tune only of St. 
George's, Windsor (“Come, Ye Thank- 
ful People Come”), followed by a brief 
period of silence. 

PRAYER: O God, begin to work a change 
within us. Transform our feelings of 
taking-without-thinking to participating 
with happy hearts; and our attitude of 
the - world - owes -me-a-living to, its-my- 
kingdom-job to help make the world a 
better place in which to live. 

Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful 
Come” (all stanzas) 


People 


SToRY: 


TARU AND THE PALEFACE 

Taru was breathless as he climbed the 
Smoky Mountain slope above the fertile 
valley where he was born—and where his 
father was born, and, as far as he knew, 
where his father’s father’s father was born. 
For this was his world, with the cool 
starry sky above him at night; the valley 
stretching the length of the mountainside, 
where his people planted, reaped and lived 
happily and peacefully; the towering moun- 
tain overhead, with its network of paths 
beaten out by the Cherokee hunters drag- 
ging deer, bear and smaller game to the 
valley to be dressed, cured for food and 
the skins dried for clothing. 


During his thirteen years the Indian boy 
had known only peace with each rising 
sun and tired satisfaction from work and 
fun at each evening’s close. He had taken 
these without thinking and leathered his 
skin without effort. 


Now as his bare feet fitted the narrow 


path up the slope, his bow hungrily 
anxious for wild turkey, Taru thought 
about his valley, his people and the 


strange happenings in the stranger world. 
For over the mountains had come pale- 
skins to capture people as the Indians 
captured animals. 

Rumors of the foreigners had brought 
no fear until his father’s brother was car- 
ried to the valley one evening looking as 
if hundreds of tiny hot pebbles had been 
thrown against his chest with great force. 
No clean arrow wound had caused him to 
die at the campfire that night. Surely 
these strange people did not know about 
the Great Spirit. 

Breaking twigs and heavy footsteps 
suddenly interrupted his wonderings. 
Taru’s noiseless feet stopped and his nim- 
ble fingers parted a pine branch. There 
before him, he saw in fearful wonder, was 
a boy his own age, with bleached skin and 
blond hair. As Taru watched, the boy’s 
sling shot twirled and a fat mountain 
squirrel fell at his feet. In his amazement 
he forgot to release the pine branch and 
when the boy ran to recover his game 
his eyes were level with the Indian boys. 
Taru, seeing wild terror drive pale eyes 
to the ground for more pebbles, felt 
strong, and smiled. Then he pointed to 
the squirrel at his feet and nodded as if 
to say ‘‘good shot.” 

The paleface boy watched with wide 
eyes as Taru lifted his bow, fitted his ar- 
row and, zum, brought a squirrel down 
twenty yards away. “Beautiful shot,” came 
from the paleface’s lips and his face broke 
into a reluctant smile. 

The two boys looked at each other for 


one long moment, picked up the squirrels 
and went their separate ways. 


Next day after the paleface had found 
his game he lingered long, listening for a 
sound he did not hear and watching for 
a face he did not see. He came again and 
again. Then one day he saw the face be- 
tween the pine branches and knew by its 
lack of hesitance that it had been there 
each day. 


It was easy after that to hunt together 
and for Taru to teach the paleface the 
secrets of the mountains. For Taru knew 
where the largest nuts and chestnuts grew. 
He soon taught his friend the use of the 
arrow, to make a bow, and how to move 
silently through the branches. They found 
the ribboned paths winding among the 
thick undergrowth. 


At the end of their secret meeting each 
day they parted laden with treasures from 
the forest—the paleface wondering at the 
goodness of God in tucking so many se- 
crets in the trees and brooks that there 
was enough and to spare for Indian and 
white alike; and Taru wondering how the 
Great Spirit could create some palefaces 
to carry hatred and fear in their hearts, 
and some to be so kind and friendly. 

Then one day came the Trail of Tears 
when the Indians were driven from the 
Smoky Mountains across the Mississippi, 
few ever to return to their beloved home- 
land. 

Never again did Taru see his pale- 
face, but always at hunting season he 
wandered alone asking the Great Spirit 
to keep his friend. And often the pale- 
face could be seen on the mountain slope 
looking anxiously toward pine branches 
where he had first seen the face of the 
Indian boy. ‘“There are squirrels and nuts 
and turkey. There are berries, and deer 
and bear, enough for Indians and white 
alike,” he would say. Then, he would sit 
looking over the valley which Indian 
families had left and wonder about the 
land, and the people, and God. 

LEADER: 

Peace comes not when warriors cease fight- 
ing; 

Peace comes when their boys and girls and 
men and women can come _ together 
freely, 

Sharing with each other fun and sorrow 
and the good things of life. 

Hearts are never thankful when filled with 
thoughts of greed or jealousy or hatred; 

Hearts are thankful when they can love 
and are humble. 

PRAYER: (Have the committee prepare 
ahead of time a prayer which would 
lead to an examination under God of 
the attitudes and habits in the lives of 
the junior highs which would keep them 
from becoming truly thankful.) 


November 12 
For THE WorSsHIP COMMITTEE 

The purpose of the worship of last 
Sunday was to begin to seek under God’s 
guidance an attitude of true thanksgiving. 
The friendship of Taru and the paleface 
boy was possible because of their devotion 
to the Eternal—for Taru he was the Great 
Spirit; for the white boy, God. A heart 
cannot be thankful when crowded with a 
love of things or of attitudes of hatred. 


Just suppose that Taru and the paleface 
boy could now—more than a hundred 
years later—come back and see the coun- 
try and the people who fought for dom- 
inance of the fertile valley and the moun- 
tain slopes. No, you do not have to suppose, 
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for they are back in the spirits of fair 
minded boys and girls today seeking to 
worship God as these boys worshipped, 
and living on the land their fathers pos- 
sessed. Could you begin in your planning 
for this worship to lead your group to 
meditate on God not only as a giver of 
good things but as one who demands 
righteous living? 

Mepiration: “The Earth Is the Lord’s” 
You might consider writing for your 

group a meditation based on Psalms 15 

and 24. One group did it this way: 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof; 

The world, and they that dwell therein 
Yet gangs bicker over rights to play ball 
in certain places and men fight to raise 
profits on plots of ground for homes. 

The earth is the Lord’s— 

Yet man has stripped the hillside of 

timber and bared the soil to the winds, 

rains and floods. 

The earth is the Lord’s— 

We have destroyed the richness of the 

soil by poor planning, poor care, and 

failure to rotate crops, until large parts 
of the earth’s soil is worthless until it is 
built up again. 

The earth is the Lord’s— 

We have pushed the Indian on reserva- 

tions and denied him the free rights to 

use land for his own development. 

The earth is the Lord’s— 

We have built industries to exploit the 

earth’s goods for profits for a few in- 

stead of using them for service to many. 

The earth is the Lord’s— 

Yet out of our ignorance, stupidity and 

prejudice we have acted as if the earth 

were ours, to use for ourselves, only, and 
for always. 

Psalm 24:1-2 and Psalm 15:1-5 may be 
paraphrased to incorporate some of the 
concerns of the group, such as: 

Who shall dwell on God’s holy earth? 

He that is honest and righteous, 

Who robs not its forests of timber, 

Who mines not coal for selfish purposes, 

Who restricts not any of God’s children 
because of being Indian or Negro or Jew 
or white. 

This worship should acknowledge God 
as source of all the earth’s goods and as 
demanding righteous use of them. 


November 19 


.For THE WorSHIP COMMITTEE 


True thanksgiving can only abide in 
those groups and individuals who are 
humble enough to seek forgiveness. There- 
fore, today’s worship should offer an op- 
portunity for the group to ask God's for- 
giveness for misuse of his gifts (tie in with 
last Sunday). Perhaps this service could be 
climaxed with a litany of thanksgiving 
which would include a prayer of forgive- 
ness. 


Read carefully Psalm 103:6-12, then 
103:1-5 and prepare your own litany. 
This service could be mimeographed, with 
responses of “Father, forgive us” after list- 
ing each misuse of God’s gifts. For we 
cannot be thankful for God’s gifts when 
we misuse them in any way. The litany 
could close with phrases enumerating the 
boundless good things with which God 
ever surrounds his children, these phrases 
interspersed with “Father, we thank thee.” 
The usual order is to place thanksgiving 


before forgiveness. But here, for our par- 
ticular purpose, thanksgiving must include 
not only God’s gifts to us but a deeper 
thanksgiving to God for his willingness to 
forgive our misuse of these gifts and our 
breaking faith with Him when we deny 
their use to any of his children. 

One group did it in the following man- 
ner after a discussion on God’s resources, 
conversations with social science teachers 
in school and a careful reading of Psalm 
103: 


LITANY OF PENITENCE AND THANKSGIVING 


Jehovah executeth righteous acts, 
And judgments for all that are oppressed. 


Soil neglected strikes back in lack of 
production. Indians kept as wards and 
half citizens prevent a country from 
being free in world relations. Discrim- 
ination against Negroes destroys the per- 
sonalities of the discriminators. Earth’s 
treasures used for selfish purposes leaves 
a nation half hungry and half cold. 


Father, forgive us for our wrongdoings. 
Jehovah is merciful and gracious, 


Slow to anger and abundant in lovingkind- 
ness. 


O God, we have sinned in letting beau- 
tiful fields waste, and hillsides wash 
away. Yet you have continued to send 
the sun and the rain and to provide 
abundant minerals with which to make 
the land healthy and fertile. 


Father, forgive us for our wrongdoings. 


You have made people’s minds creative 
in inventing machinery. We have denied 
its use to many who need it and it has 
denied work to many others. Yet you 
have not withdrawn this creative gift. 


Father, forgive us for our wrongdoings. 


You have given us a chance to be free 
and have. enough for all if we work to- 
gether to provide it. The earth continues 
to produce and the mines continue to 
pour forth their richness. 


Father, forgive us for our wrongdoings. 
Jehovah hath not dealt with us after our 
sins, 
Nor rewarded us after our iniquities. 


Our country continues to be great, and 
strong, and wealthy. We continue to 
learn more and more about the earth 
and the good things in the earth. We 
have too often forgotten that our fa- 
thers declared ours a nation founded on 
the rights and liberties and justices for 
all. You have given us renewed chances 
to exercise justice and freedom. Before 
it is too late, help us to turn to thee, 
O God, and 


Forgive us for our wrongdoings. 
As the heavens are high above the earth, 


So great is his lovingkindness toward them 
that fear him. 


As far as the east 1s from the west, 
So far hath he removed our transgressions 
from us. 
You have forgiven us again and again, 
and continue to bless us. 
Father, we thank thee. 
You have made our nation great in spite 
of our failures. 
Father, we thank thee. 
You forgive and forget our failures as if 
we had never committed them. 
Father, we thank thee. 
Your lovingkindness is from everlasting 
to everlasting and your goodness beyond 


anything we can understand. 
Father, we thank thee. 
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Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And all that is within me bless his holy 
name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And forget not all his benefits: 

Who forgiveth all our iniquities; 

Who healeth all our diseases; 

Who redeemeth our life from destruction; 

Who crowneth us with lovingkindness and 
tender mercies; 

Who satisfieth our desires with good things, 

So that our youth is renewed like the 
eagle. 


November 26 
For THE WorSHIP COMMITTEE 


Thanksgiving is tested by responsible ac- 
tion—then the action becomes worship. 
Sincere grace at a meal affects the way 
we eat and the way we feel and act to- 
ward those who prepare food and the 
farmers who produce it. Then eating is 
done with reverence and the relationships 
are filled with worship. It is like that with 
our group and national life. 


The early Hebrews, to maintain their 
grateful relationship with God and ever 
remind themselves of the goodness of God, 
selected the best of their harvest and of- 
fered it to God as a symbol that all they 
had was from God. This led to certain 
festivals at harvest time. Psalm 100 prob- 
ably grew out of these seasonal offerings. 
If yours is a rural group then you can 
more easily close your November worship 
with a festival or a worship of thanksgiv- 
in-action, by bringing a lamb or a calf or 
some grain for overseas relief or other 
needy cause. If yours is an urban group 
your offering could be in money, or work 
or service. One group helped clean a va- 
cant lot for a nursery playground. An- 
other group arranged Psalm 100 for such 
a thanksgiving festival. 


AN OFFERING LITANY: 


Priest (as a call to worship): 
Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all 
ye lands. 
Serve the Lord with gladness; - 
And come before his presence with sing- 
ing. 
(A pause while people come toward the 
worship center with their offerings.) 
Know ye that the Lord, 
He is God; 
It is he that hath made us, 
And not we ourselves. 
People (as they continue to walk toward 
the altar): 
We are his people, 
The sheep of his pasture. 
Priest: i 
Enter into his gate with thansgiving, 
And into his courts with praise. 
Give thanks unto him, 
And bless his name. 
People: 
For the Lord is good; 
His mercy is everlasting; 
And his truth endureth to all genera- 
tions. 
(They place their gifts on the altar.) 
PorMs: (These may fit into one or more 
of the services for the month.) 
Bap TIMES 
Why slander we the times? 
What crimes 
Have days and years, that we 
Thus charge them with iniquity? 
If we would rightly scan, 


October, 1950 


It’s not the times are bad, but man. 

If thy desire it be 

To see 

The times prove good, be thou 
But such thyself, and surely know 

That all thy days to thee 
Shall spite of mischief happy be. 

JoseEpH BEAuMoNT (1616-1699) 


Our PRAYER 

Thou that hath given so much to me, 
Give one thing more—a grateful heart; 
Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 
As if Thy blessings had spare days; 
But such a heart, whose pulse may be 
Thy praise. 

Gerorce HERBERT (1593-1632) 


Soap abd) oun co Ls 
F fi 


Department 3 


by Calvin C. Meury* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Done on Earth 


Thy Will Be 


For the Leader 


In the belief that God’s will for man on 
earth is a brotherhood lived in peace and 
good will, the worship services for No- 
vember will highlight man’s endeavor to 
attain that goal. The first Sunday, Armi- 
stice Sunday, challenges us to put our feet 
on the paths that lead to peace. The sec- 
ond Sunday in many churches, designated 
“Men and Missions’ Sunday, reminds us 
of the necessity of bringing all men to 
Christ if real peace is to be achieved. On 
Thanksgiving Sunday we lift our hearts in 


gratitude to God for the ideals of our own - 


country and pray more earnestly for their 
attainment. The last Sunday may serve to 
stimulate within us an interest in the needs 
of our local community where each of us 
can daily contribute to more peaceful liv- 
ing and our neighbor’s welfare. 


November 5—Armistice Sunday 
TuemeE: The Paths of Peace 


Worsuip CENTER: Small American and 
Christian flags on either side of Warner 
Sallman’s painting of the head of Christ. 


PRELUDE: “Lead Us, O Father, in the 
Paths of Peace” 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 
APPARITIONS 
Who goes there, in the night 
Across the storm-swept plain? 
We are the ghosts of a valiant war— 
A million murdered men! 
Who goes there, at the dawn, 
Across the sun-swept plain? 
We are the hosts of those who swear: 
It shall not be again! 
—Tuomas Curtis CLARK’ 


Hymn: “Lead Us, O Father in the Paths 
of Peace” 


MEDITATION: 

This is Armistice Sunday, the Sunday 
before Armistice Day, November 11. Armi- 
stice Day was set aside to commemorate 
the end of hostilities of the first World 
War. Since then we have seen a mockery 
made of it by a second World War, more 
terrible than the first. Our prayer this sea- 
son is to be led more surely in the “paths 
of peace,” which as Christians we believe 
to be the will of God for man. 

What are these “paths of peace’? Here 


*Youth Director, Reformed Church in America, 
New York City. 
1Used by permission of the author. 


are a few. Let us all think about them and 
add others: (Have a few moments of si- 
lence with bowed heads between each idea 
mentioned. ) 

Forgiveness and not revenge. 

Freedom and opportunities for all races 
—not for any one alone. 

Cooperation in the United Nations—not 
power to do as one pleases. 

Understanding and faith-—not suspicion. 

We say we want peace. Then we must 
root out ideas and desires incompatible 
with peace. If the peace for which millions 
gave their lives is to be achieved, we must 
have in us and seek diligently to give to 
others the Christian vision of God’s broth- 
erhood for man. 

Soto: “Our Father, Who Art in Heaven” 
or “Recessional” (“Lest We Forget”) 
ScripTuRE: Psalm 67 (read antiphonally 

by group or two persons.) 


Hymn: “Soldiers of Christ, Arise” 
BENEDICTION: (read reverently as a prayer) 


Live AND HE tp Live 

“Live and let live!’? was the call of the 
Old— 

bhi ‘i i of the world when the world was 
cold— 

The call of men when they pulled apart— 

The call of the race with a chill on the 
heart— 

But “Live and help live!” is the cry of the 
New— 

The cry of the world with the Dream shin- 
ing through— 

The cry of the Brother World rising to 
birth— 

The cry of the Christ for a Comrade-like 
earth. 

—Epwin MarkuHaAm’ 
November 12 


THEME: Go Teach 

Worsuip CENTER: Small American and 
Christian flags on either side of the pic- 
ture of Christ and John entitled “Go 
Teach,’ by Eugene Burnand. 


PRELUDE: “God of the Nations, Who from 

Dawn of Days” 

Cart to Worsuip: Matthew 28:19,20 
Hymn: “God of the Nations, Who From 

Dawn of Days” 

RESPONSIVE READING: (may be given by 
two people or two groups) 

Leader: God created man in his own 
image and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life. 

All: Made in the image of God, like him 


in the power to know and to choose be- 
tween good and evil, filled by God’s own 


1Used by permission of the author’s estate. 
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immortal spirit, mankind is something in- 
finitely valuable and sacred. 

Leader: Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not God created us? Why do we deal 
treacherously every man _ against his 
brother? 

All: As children of one Heavenly Father, 
we must think of all men as brothers. The 
world today is one great neighborhood, the 
human race one family. Each is dependent 
upon thousands of others and the welfare 
of each is tied up with that of all. 

Leader: God hath showed us that we 
should not call any man common or un- 
clean. 

All: Since all are the children of God, 
we must not think contemptuously of any. 
We may not count ourselves inherently 
better than any other of God’s children. 
We are not the judge of any man or race. 
Before their own Father alone men stand 
or fall. 


Leader: There is no difference between 
the Jew and the Greek: for the same Lord 
over all is rich unto all that call upon him. 
For whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved. 

All: How then shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach, except they be sent? 
Hymn: “Heralds of Christ’ 

and 4) 

AWNG ie 

During World War II many of our 
American young people discovered native 
Christians all over the world. If they had 
ever questioned the value of missions they 
would find ready answers. Who brought 
Christ and his way of life to you? The 
missionaries. Who established your schools? 
The missionaries. Who first brought sci- 


(stanzas 1 
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personal devotions or at a family altar. 
phenomenal record in the field of religious publishing. 
Through the Upper Room, God has found his way into 
many hearts. 
have fitted daily needs. 
and prayer have opened new vistas. 
Those who share the responsibility for The Upper 
Room hope you will join them in the prayer that 
this ministry may become more fruitful in the days 


ahead. Help its ministry by giving it to others. 


NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


With this issue, the 100,000,000th copy of The Upper 
Room will come from the press and go into use in 
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Messages of inspiration and strength 
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entific medicine? The missionaries. Who 

brought scientific agriculture? The mission- 

aries. Who taught you to read? The mis- 
sionaries. 

We are faced with the greatest challenge 
of the Christian Era. Our Mission Boards 
are swamped by the Macedonian call, 
“Come over and help us.” Never before 
has the opportunity been so great. Some 
young people are choosing the mission field 
as their vocation. The rest of us must sup- 
port them whole heartedly with our in- 
terest, prayers, and money. We must not 
fail to hear the challenge of the Great 
Commission for it is at the center of God’s 
purpose. 

PRAYER: _ 

“OQ God, our Heavenly Father, who 
didst manifest thy love by sending thine 
only begotten Son into the world that all 
might live through him; pour out thy 
spirit upon thy church that it may fulfill 
his command to preach the gospel to every 
creature; send forth, we beseech thee, la- 
borers unto the harvest; defend them in all 
dangers and temptations; and hasten the 
day when all shall call Jesus, Lord. 
Amen.’” 

Hymn: ‘Father of All, From Land and 
Sea,” or “Christ for the World We 
Sing” 

BENEDICTION: 

What is the final ending? The issue can 
we know? 

Will Christ outlive Mohammed? Will 
Kali’s altars go? 

This is our faith tremendous. Our wild 
hope, who shall scorn? 

That in the name of Jesus, the world shall 
be reborn. 


November 19 
Tueme: Thanks Be to God 


Worsuip CENTER: Small American and 
Christian flags on either side of the pic- 
ture, “Pilgrims on the Way to Church.” 


PRELUDE: “O God, Beneath Thy Guiding 
Hand” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

Boy: O that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men! 

Girl: Blessed be his glorious name for- 
ever and let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory. 

Boy: Lord, thou hast been favorable 
unto thy land: the earth is full of thy 
riches. 

Girl: Sing unto the Lord; for he hath 
done excellent things; this is known in all 
the earth. 


Hymn: “O God, Beneath Thy Guiding 
Hand” 

MeEpiTaATION: (To be read slowly and im- 
pressively ) 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING 

(by a young German Jewish refugee*) 

I am thankful that I have been given an 
opportunity to be educated in the United 
States of America. 

I am thankful that I live in a land 
where everyone may salute the same flag. 

I am thankful that I live in a land 
where, regardless of race, everyone may 
take part in national ceremonies. 

I am thankful that I live in a land 
where a person may sing the national 
anthem without having someone tell him 
that he may not because of his race. 


From Acts of Devotion—The Macmillan Co. 
Used by permission. 


4From Devotions for Youth by Clark R. Gilbert. 
Used by permission of Association Press. 
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I am thankful that I live in a country 
governed by democracy rather than by 
force. 

I am thankful that I live 
where one is not persecuted. 

I am thankful that I live in a land 
where there are people who have real sym- 
pathy for refugees from European coun- 
tries who have gone through horrible ex- 
periences. 

I am thankful that I have been given 
the opportunity to enjoy many privileges 
that are unheard of in European countries. 

I am thankful that I shall be able to 
realize my ambitions, which would have 
been impossible had I remained in my 
native land. 

I am thankful that I live in a land 
where the future seems bright and hope- 
ful instead of dark and hopeless. 

I am thankful that I live in a land 
where the youth of all races have a to- 
morrow, rather than in my native land 
where the youth of a race is without a 
tomorrow. 


October, 1950 


in a land 


I am thankful that I am permitted to 
tell you of the troubles in European lands 
in order that you may develop a real sym- 
pathy for the oppressed of the earth. 

I am thankful that I am happy and free. 
PRAYER: O God, our Heavenly Father, 

may this also be the prayer of thanks- 

giving of every one of us so fortunate 
as to have been born Americans. Make 
us feel the obligation of our great privi- 
leges. Amen. 
Psatm 100: Repeat in unison if possible. 
Hymn: “God Bless Our Native Land” 


November 26 


THEME: Harvest Festival 
(Have as unseen guests some group from 
an orphanage, old folks’ home, migrant 
camp, etc., to whom gifts will go.) 

WorsuHip CENTER: Small American and 
Christian flags on either side of an ar- 
rangement of fruits, vegetables, fall flow- 
ers or canned goods. 

PRELUDE: “Joyful, Joyful 
Thee” 


CALL to WorsHIP: 

“Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised. In his hands are the deep places 
of the earth; the strength of the hills is his 
also.” 

“O come, let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before the Lord, our maker.” 


Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore 
Thee” 

ScripTuRE: Read by two persons: Luke 
8:4-15 (New Testament), Psalm 8 (Old 
Testament ) 

STATEMENT: 


The celebration of “harvest home or fes- 
tival” is very old and it has a place in the 
history of many peoples. It is a way of ex- 
pressing gratitude to God for the bounties 
of his earth. The flowers, fruit, vegetables 
or other produce brought as thankofferings 
may be given to homes, hospitals or other 
charitable institutions, or may be distrib- 
uted to the sick or needy in our communi- 
ty. We have as our unseen guests today 
(here mention group being honored). 

As the music continues, let us pass quietly 
and reverently in procession and lay our 
gifts at the altar. (If possible have special 
instrumental music during entire proces- 
sion. ) 

Litany oF DEDICATION: (at conclusion of 
the procession ) 

Leader: Let us praise God for this day 
of rest for our bodies, peace for our minds, 
and food for our spirits. 

All: God be praised for this day. 

Leader: Let us praise God for the Earth, 
the sustainer of life; for the hills and the 
plains, for the grains and the fruits, for the 
flowers and the trees. 

All: God be praised for the Earth. 

Leader: Let us praise God for the shel- 
ters from wind and weather which, hal- 
lowed by love of parents and children, be- 
come our homes.- 

All: God be praised for our Homes. 

Leader: Let us praise God for health, 
for friends, for joy, for work. 

All: God be praised for Life. 

Leader: Let us praise God for Jesus 
Christ who has taught us to love one an- 
other, and that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

All: God be praised for Jesus Christ. 

Together: In his spirit and to his name, 
we dedicate these offerings. 

Hymn: “Because I Have Been Given 

Much” 

PRAYER: 
“Our Father, we thank thee for the 
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earth, its golden grains and herbs and 
fruits, the jewels of the mines and the cat- 
tle upon a thousand hills. We thank thee 
for life and health and all that makes life 
sweet, for friendship and love and work, 
for the little children and the smiles of 
older people. Help us to radiate thy love 
which has given us all these things. Bless 
our labors as we strive to give something to 
thee, who hast given us so much, some- 
thing that will help spread the story of thy 
love to thy children everywhere. Amen.’” 
or 

“Almighty and everlasting God, who 
hast graciously given to us the fruits of 
the earth in their seasén, we yield thee 
humble and hearty thanks for these thy 
bounties, beseeching thee to give us grace 
rightly to use them to thy glory and the 
relief of those that need, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.’” 
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Orientation in 
Religious Education 


Edited by Philip Henry Lotz. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 618 
p. $6.50. 


Here is a book title which tells exactly 
what this book iss—an orientation in reli- 
gious education—mostly Protestant Chris- 
tian. There are Catholic and Jewish con- 
tributors to the volume, but they deal in 
one chapter each respectively with Roman 
Catholic religious education and Jewish 
education. The other forty-one chapters 
deal with aspects of religious education as 
conceived by the Protestant majority group 
in this country. 

Some of the basic topics are necessarily 
treated sketchily. They afford a student 
a quick look at an area which ought to 
be explored more, thoroughly in his sub- 
sequent study. No intelligent student could 
fail to be impressed with the tremendous 
sweep of the knowledge deemed necessary 
for the person who has chosen or is con- 
sidering as his life work this task of reli- 
gious education which is at once the most 
difficult and the most rewarding which can 
fall to the lot of mortals on this earthly 
pilgrimage. 

The Reverend Philip Henry Lotz de- 
serves the thanks of teachers of religious 
education in colleges, universities and 
seminaries for bringing together these brief 
discussions of the major considerations of 
religious education from such a distin- 
guished group of contributors. The assign- 
ment of subjects is happy. No scholar is 
better fitted to give the historical back- 
ground of the religious education move- 
ment than Lewis J. Sherrill. John Bennett 
has made a brilliant statement of basic 
Christian convictions as an intelligent Prot- 
estant theologian sees them. Ernest Ligon 
has fulfilled his mission of orientation in 
psychological concepts without an excess 
of unexplained technical jargon. 


This reviewer wishes that Frank Mc- 
Kibben in his “Trends in Educational 
Philosophy” had had more space to make 
some sharper distinctions in philosophy 
than has been usual in recent discussions 
of educational philosophy. In trying to 
condense he oversimplifies. “In the pro- 
gressive school two major emphases are 
identified: the pragmatic and the natural- 
istic; and the traditionalist view of edu- 
cation is characterized by idealism and 
realism.” (p.49) This statement might 
be misleading. One wishes McKibben had 
protested the assumption of some natural- 
ists that “supernaturalism” connotes ob- 
scurantism, legalism and literalism, and 
that “naturalism” always implies the sci- 
entific and progressive. ‘““The progressive,” 
he continues, “sets up no fixed aims or 
values in advance.’ This may be true of 
the instrumentalist pragmatist, but stu- 
dents of Christian education should be 
assured that it is possible to be progres- 
sive and at the same time to set up such 
aims as Dean Weigle eloquently sets forth 
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in his chapter on ‘Aim and Scope of 
Religious Education.” A school can be 
progressive and creative, as distinguished 
from traditional and merely transmissive, 
and still aim at the achieving of integrated 
personality in the individual student, at 
loving relationships between individuals in 
the social group, and even at awareness 
of fellowship with God in the task of 
creating: on our planet a just, peaceful, 


friendly, personality-producing social or-~- 


der. - 


James Luther Adams, on the basic 
causes of progress and decay, gives much 
more than a cursory glance at our culture. 
His chapter is a penetrating analysis, a 
keen diagnosis, of the ills of our era, and 
he adds a prescription which ought to 
be taken. ; 


Part II, on Materials and Methods of 
Religious Education, covers that ground 
excellently. Many years of experience in 
teaching university students have brought 
the conviction that students do not learn 
how to teach religion from even the best 
expositions of materials and methods in 
print. Only when they try them out in 
real situations can they learn how to use 
materials and become artists in ways of 
helping people to grow. Each of these 
chapters should be read in advance_ of 
practice, and re-read and studied after 
the laboratory experience of the student. 


Part III, on Agencies and Organizations, 
is good not only for students but also for 
every pastor. Part IV contains Nevin 
C. Harner’s helpful section for the min- 
ister who is his own director, another sec- 
tion for the minister who works with a 
director and another for the director him- 
self. Herman J. Sweet follows with a com- 
prehensive outline of the various forms of 
“The Education of Lay and Professional 
Religious Education Leaders.” Part IV is 
concluded with Ross Snyder’s excellent 
chapter on “Experimentation and Re- 
search.” Here is a fresh approach to the 
relevancy both of research and _ experi- 
mentation not only to the improving of 
methods but also to the understanding of 
the religious life itself. 


The chapters on Agencies for Coopera- 
tion in Religious Education, included in 
Part V, are practically authoritative offi- 
cial statements—Harms, on city and state 
councils; Ross, on the International Coun- 
cil; Beckes, on the United Christian Youth 
Movement; Knapp, on the World Council 
of Christian Education; all give the phi- 
losophy and functions and activities of 
these great cooperative agencies as they 
are understood by men who have had re- 
sponsibility for and success in the admin- 
istration of the policies of the organiza- 
tions. Orville Davis gives a clear exposition 
of the Religious Education Association as 
the only interfaith organization where 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants come into 
fellowship around their common concern 
with the place of education in religion 
and the need for religion in education. 


Part VI, on The Wider Aspects of Reli- 
gious Education, could be a separate vol- 
ume of extraordinary timeliness in view of 
the most recent Supreme Court decisions 
on the relation of church and state. Ray 
Gibbons, Paul Williams, Israel Chipkin 
and E. J. Heffron all make clear that the 
problems are not yet solved and that the 
issues are live ones. Protestant readers 
should not omit the clear, temperate state- 
ment of Dr. Heffron on the Roman Cath- 
olic position on education. Dr. Chipkin’s 
statement, taken with Arlo Ayres Brown’s 
on Protestantism’s Strategy, shows that 
Catholic, Jew and Protestant have a com- 
mon Cause-against secularism and material- 
ism;that there are areas of action where 
Protestants may cooperate with Catholics 
and other areas where our natural allies 
are the Jews. The volume would not have 
been complete without Dr. Erich F. 
Voehringer’s quick review of “Develop- 
ments in Other Countries.” 

Leonard Stidley’s “Selected Bibliography 
of Religious Education” in the Appendix 
is invaluable. 

This is a big and impressive book 
which every serious student of religious 
education should own and study. All forty- 
three chapters are adequate. Some of them 
rise to the level of greatness. The editor 
and publishers deserve well of religious 
educators and of the whole church for 
such an ambitious project so well carried 
out. 

SAMUEL L. HAMILTON 


Camping with Purpose 


By Marie Lafferty Cortell, Woman’s 
Press, New York, 1950. 161 p. $3.00. 
Many books have been published on 
camp administration or on various phases 
of camping. This book, however, is a 
very valuable digest of a major portion 
of the total camping program. The author 
seeks to give guidance to the camp admin- 
istrator from the administrative point of 
view, and also from the camper’s point of 
view, on the total purpose of camping. A 
person entering into the field of camping 
will find this book is a valuable guide. 
Das: 


Supervision of Group Work 
and Recreation 


By Hedley S. Dimock and Harleigh B. 
Trecker. New York, Association Press, 
1949. 280 p. $4.50. 

Supervision is one of the most promis- 
ing and least developed areas of work in 
Christian education. Good recent ma- 
terials are hard to find. Therefore, readers 
will welcome this book by Dimock and 
Trecker. 

The book is written for agency workers 
more than for the church. It says a great 
deal, however, that church workers may 
read with profit. Principles of supervision 
are clearly and fully stated. There is a 
good treatment of qualifications and selec- 
tion of volunteer workers and of ways in 
which the professional worker may deal 
with volunteers. The chapter on “Orienta- 
tion of a New Worker” is very helpful, 
partly because it deals with a subject to 
which most of us give too little attention. 

The church administrator who will 
make some transfers from the agency to 
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BECAME THE 
ARMOUR OF 
A MIGHTY LEADER 


MIGHTY leader of Christendom 

grows from young manhood 

to full stature in this dramatic novel. 
Here are his longings, his hopes, his 
struggles and triumphs—all the lights 
and shadows of his great human spirit. 


Young and restless, thirsty for peace 
that lies beyond knowledge, the schol- 
ar became a monk. But he found he 
must exchange his quiet robes for the 
armour of battle. And that armour 
was the truth of God. 


“This novel will be a best seller. Ie 
will be discussed, praised . . . For 
sheer delight in reading it will remain 
the first choice of a vast readership. 
No writing that has come to my atten- 
tion has so understandingly and with 
such warmth told Luther’s love story.” 

—Dan Poling, in Christian Herald. 


— Monk in 
Armour 


A NOVEL 
BASED ON 
THE LIFE OF 

MARTIN LUTHER 
By 
Gladys H. Barr 


$3.00 
at all bookstores 
Ready October 13th 
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the church setting will find many leads 
to improved supervision in the church. 
Lay. Ge 


The American Tradition in 
Religion and Education 


By R. Freeman Butts. Boston 8, The 
Beacon Press, 1950. 230 p. $3.00. 

It is to be expected that there should 
be considerable and free discussion of the 
subject treated in this volume. It repre- 
sents another contribution toward clarify- 
ing issues of current and great importance. 

The ‘author’s thesis throughout the vol- 
ume is that the First Amendment meant 
and still means “the prohibition of ‘co- 
operation’ by the federal government with 
one or with many churches” (p. 91) and 


October, 1950 


that “neutrality and not ‘cooperation’ is 
definitely required.” (p. 110). 

The intent and scholarship of the 
writer are to be commended, even though 
one may not agree with all his conclu- 


sions. He is reasonably accurate. ‘The 
reviewer accepts, as most readers will, 
the argument that “multiple establish- 


ment” as well as “single establishment”’ 
was in the minds of the framers of the 
Amendment, although he does not believe 
that the Founding Fathers intended to 
put atheism on a par with theism in our 
governmental life. He is in hearty agree- 
ment that “auxiliary services” to all 
school children intended to promote health 
** should be . . . administered by public 
health employees who themselves go to 
the children.” (p. 177). He would raise 
the question, however, whether under the 
same principle such services as mental 
health and personal counselling, recrea- 
tional programs, and other yet-to-be-dis- 
covered personal services should not like- 
wise be divorced from educational admin- 
istration. 

The reviewer wonders at the omission 
or scant attention paid to a number of 
practices and problems in this area: ex- 
cusing children for confirmation instruc- 
tion and religious observances, identical 
in principle with excusing pupils for 
religious instruction; the movement for 
historical and literary Bible study; current 
religious practices and courses in higher 
education; the implications of the Report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education for church-state relationships. 

One is surprised to find no mention of 
the Report of the American Council on 
Education and its proposal to include the 
resources of religion as they naturally fit 
into a well rounded teaching program in 
any type of school. Likewise there is no 
mention of the Report and Policy of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion on the subject of religion in edu- 
cation. 

The author belittles the extent of the 
released time program and quotes the 
recent N.E.A. study in support. He is 
careless, however, in confusing school sys- 
tems with communities, which clarification 
would easily explain the differences in 
figures. 

One wishes, also that there had been 
some treatment of the relation of private 
and parochial schools to our total educa- 
tional system, which might well be ex- 
pected from one who teaches in a private 
school; of the rights of parents and citizens 
in a democracy to pattern the education 
of their children; and of the trends in 
education as they are affected by the drift 
toward totalitarianism in government. 

Ry. LS 


Religious Teaching for Schools 
(Cambridgeshire Syllabus) 


New York 10, Cambridge University 
Press. 184 p. $1.75. 


In 1924, after the English Parliament 
had agreed that “instruction in the Chris- 
tian religion shall be a recognized and 
indispensable part of the public system of 
education,” an advisory committee, consist- 
ing of members of the Church of England, 
the Free Churches, and of a selected 


The Blind 
Spot In 
American 
Public 
Education 


Clyde Lemont Hay 


A. thought-provoking book 
which points out the need 
for religious education, in- 


cluding historical back: 


ground and basic religious 
principles, in our American 
public schools. Showing 
why this lack of religious 
Mr. Hay 
goes on to discuss the rea- 


training exists, 


sons why it must be included 
in schools on a non-sectarian 
basis, and how this can be 
brought about by an effec- 
tive program which will be 
worked out within the Con- 
stitution and the law. $2.00. 


at all bookstores 
MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


group of public school teachers developed 
The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious 
Teaching for Schools. This syllabus has 
now been revised and republished. ‘This 
third edition includes introductory chap- 
ters on the place of Christianity in the 
world and in the schools today, and also 
gives careful guidance to teachers as they 
teach religion in the public schools of 
England. 


This book will be of special interest to 
weekday church school leaders or others 
having direct contact with the public 
schools in this country. All Christian edu- 
cators and especially those whose concern 
is with curriculum will find it worth 
studying. A. L. G. 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR illustrates what 
happens when Johnny Gay falls in 
love, becomes engaged and marries. 


DEMOCRACY IS HOME MADE 
contrasts the difference in the use of 
autocratic and democratic methods in 
making a home. 

Each sound filmstrip, $10.00 


Includes filmstrip, 12-inch records 
8 rvm) and script 
Transportation extra 
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Drama in the Churches 


By Floy Merwyn Barnard. Nashville, 
Broadman Press, 1950. 132 p. Cloth 
$.75, Paper $.50. 

Written as a textbook for those who 
propose to use the drama in creative 
Christian teaching, the material in Drama 
in the Churches is comprehensive and 
well-organized. The author is obviously 
an authority in the field, not only by 
virtue of wide reading but. also as the 
result of practical experience. Each chap- 
ter is prefaced by an accurate, detailed 
outline which simplifies the use of the 
book for reference after the course is 
completed. 

As a text book for those who approach 
the teaching of dramatics as beginners, 
the volume should prove invaluable. As a 
resource book for experienced teachers it 
is less effective, since much of the ma- 
terial is adapted from previously pub- 
lished books. For instance, the plays listed 
for possible production are standard works, 


almost too familiar. One looks in vain 
for new titles. Nor are the mature and 
moving social dramas of our current 


dramatic literature suggested as reading 
resources. Even though the writer disarms 
criticism by his statement that the book 
‘is not intended to be a thorough study 
of church drama,” the inclusiveness of 
his title would suggest a more extensive 
and contemporary book list. 

It is an unfortunate comment on the 
published literature of religious drama that 
so many biblical dramas seem to be_un- 
distinguished in concept and utterance, 
however rich their content. An almost 
pedantic emphasis upon piety of approach 
and content mars the. literary merit of 
the volume. But practical suggestions and 
useful production notes abound. If one 
looks in vain for reference to such con- 
temporary techniques as socio-drama, walk- 
ing rehearsals, drama-in-the-round, etc., 
one is none the less grateful for the sim- 
plicity and excellent organization of the 
material which is presented. 

Amy GoopHvE Loomis 


An Introduction to 
New Testament Thought 


By Frederick C. Grant. New York and 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 
339 p.- $3.75: 


Biblical theology, once held to be out- 
moded, is very much in vogue -again, and 
this volume will take its place with such 
other recent works as those by Stauffer, 
Burrows, Bultmann. Many factors in our 
time have contributed to this revival of 
interest, chief of which is probably the 
disillusionment heaped upon other philos- 
ophies by world wars that now have to 
be numbered. 

This book is not, however, by a neo- 
orthodox theologian. Its author passes 
some rather stringent criticisms upon neo- 
orthodoxy. He says, for example (p. 27), 
that Barthianism “does not really take 
history seriously, but severs the connection 
between things human and things divine,” 
thus taking away the basis for the Incar- 
nation. 

Professor Grant rejects alike “skepticism, 
fundamentalism, liberalism, and Catholic- 


ism’ and advocates a fifth possibility: 
“a sympathetic, imaginative historical in- 
terpretation, founded upon knowledge of 
the world in which the New Testament 
arose, and firm in its faith in the reality 
of the spiritual world, in the real con- 
tinuity of the works of God, under all 
the changing conditions of this present 
universe” (p. 202f). This means that 
many of the assumptions of both liberal- 
ism and neo-orthodoxy will have to be 
replaced. 

The book is not an introduction to the 
New Testament, and assumes on the read- 
er’s part some knowledge of Form Criti- 
cism as—well as an acquaintance with 
Q, M, L, and other items which Pro- 
fessor Grant has elsewhere done so much 
to identify and publicize. He is sure that 
the Gospels “are still what they have al- 
ways been, for the Christian church. 
Criticism has not only not destroyed them; 
it has not even impunged their inspired 
witness” (p. 202). 

Due attention is paid to the unity and 
the variety of New Testament thought, 
and to the relationship between the Testa- 
ments. The New Testament is “the earli- 
est surviving literature of Gentile Christi- 
anity” (p. 21), but “what we call New 
Testament theology is chiefly derived from 
the Old Testament as read and _ inter- 
preted by the early Christians” (p. 17). 

The relationship between the Bible and 
the church is dealt with in satisfying fash- 
ion, and it is significant that the author 
is an Episcopalian. He makes it clear 
that “the Bible is the church’s book,” and 
invites “Lutherans, Calvinists, and others 
who have a ‘high’ view of the church” 
to join with ‘Anglicans in the revival of 
Biblical theology, “for we have something 
to contribute as well as to gain from the 
study” (p. 28). 

Concerning some who have a ‘high’ 
view of the church, one sometimes feels 
that, in their veneration for tradition, 
they place it above the Bible as a source 
of revelation. But not Dr. Grant: he finds 
presbyterian and congregational, as well 
as episcopal, forms of government in the 
New Testament church (p. 273), and 
suggests that these were all charismatic! 
Here is illustration of the importance of 
Biblical theology for the ecumenical move- 
ment. 

We have referred to this as a work on 
Biblical theology; for reasons which he 
explains, Professor Grant prefers to call 
it “Biblical thought.” The whole is an 
excellent summary and exposition. The 
unconverted, as well as the serious stu- 
dent will find it an authoritative and 
representative statement of what present- 
day scholars understand the Bible to teach 
about revelation, miracle, sin, salvation, 
and the whole round of Christian truth. 

J. Carter Swain 


Eschatology and Ethics in the 
Teaching of Jesus 

By Amos Niven Wilder, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. $2.50. 

The advertising blurb on the jacket of 
this book says this is ‘fa revised edition 
of a significant book dealing with a prob- 
lem widely discussed today.” Exception 
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“Sow the Seeds of Christ-like Living” 
CHOOSE THIS BOOK 


as your guide in understanding children 
... help them into a deeper religious 
experience until they reach the place 
where they can accept Christ as their 
Saviour. Practical suggestions are given 
on child guidance into religion, pre- 
sented in such a way that talents, ener- 
gies, ambitions and ideals are basic 
parts of the wholly dedicated life. 


The Children 
We Teach 


Child psychology in un- 
derstandable terms. A 
dependable guide for 
Christian parents and 
teachers. 


$2.50 


By ELIZABETH S. WHITEHOUSE 
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might be taken to the last phrase, but it is 
most definitely a significant book. Simply 
put, this book is an examination of the 


nature of Jesus’ ethics. The examination 
proceeds in definite relation to two em- 
phases. Wilder deals with the strictly 
‘interim ethics” interpretations of Jesus’ 
teaching, and he seeks to understand Jesus’ 
teaching in proper historical context (i.e., 
in terms of New Testament life and times). 
The eschatological sanction as understood 
by Schweitzer and others is redefined and 
treated as “formal” only while the “‘essen- 
tial” or “fundamental” sanction is pre- 
sented as rooted in the very nature of 
God. 

The “plus” features of this book are 
two in number. First, it presents a valu- 
able survey of the New Testament scholar- 
ship on this subject—eschatology and 
ethics in Jesus’ teaching; second, it is 
filled with sensitive, Christian faith. The 
last chapter, especially, is a spiritual gem. 

E.G. M. 


The New Testament 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago 37, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
373 p. $5.00. 


A beautiful and fitting tribute to the 
many years of unstinting service to Bible- 
lovers and biblical research rendered by 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed is this ‘““I'wenty- 
fifth Anniversary Edition” of The New 
Testament: An American Translation. 
Printed in the fall of 1948 to coincide 
with celebrations given in Dr. Goodspeed’s 
honor at the University of Chicago, the 
publishers can be justly proud of this 
beautiful volume. 


The first of American translations in 


modern speech when it appeared in 1923, 
Dr. Goodspeed’s work met with much de- 
bate and criticism but it has won its way 
and has continued to hold a place of 
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leadership among popular translations by 
individuals. It will doubtless continue to 
be respected in educational circles espe- 
cially where it has served so many stu- 
dents with a close parallel to the col- 
loquial Greek of the original New Testa- 
ment text. 


Some changes have been introduced in 
this edition as a result of the twenty- 
five years of rapid advance in biblical 
research, but on the whole it remains 
substantially the same. Printed in two 
columns in a large, clear-cut type on 
good quality paper, this edition not only 
makes a volume of a beautiful appear- 
ance, but also one that is most readable. 


jicsrs 


Additional Books Received 


*ABouT THE GOSPELS. By C. H. Dodd. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1950. 45 p. 
$1.00. 

*ACTIVITIES IN CHILD Epucation. By 
Elizabeth M. Lobingier. Boston 8, The Pil- 
grim Press, 1950. 226 p. $3.50. 

*An Epic oF Human Destiny. By John 
M. Stover. New York, Exposition Press, 
1950. 63 p. $2.00. 

*Basic CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
Ramsey. New York, Charles 
Sons, 1950. 404 p. $3.75. 


*Camp Counseuinc. By A. Viola 
Mitchell. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1950. 388 p. $4.25. 


*THE CHILDREN WE TEACH. By Eliza- 
beth S. Whitehouse. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1950. 304 p. $2.50. 


*THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER. By Clarence 
H. Benson. Chicago 10, Moody Press, 
1950. 288 p. 2.50. 


A Dictionary oF CuurcH Music. By 
G. W. Stubbings. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1950. 128 p. $3.75. Concise ex- 
planations of technical terms relating to 
church music. Contains historical notes of 
interest. 


*TueE Dicniry or MAn. By Lynn Har- 
old Hough. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 143 p. $1.75. 


Foop ror THoucut Day By Day. By 
Lena Edwards Hutcheson. New York, Ex- 
position Press, 1950. 234 p. $2.50. Dated 
suggestions for Bible study designed espe- 
cially for those who like to “search the 
scriptures,” together with brief quotations 
from other sources. 


*Fruits oF Fairu. Edited by J. Richard 
Spann. Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 240 p. $2.50. 


*Here I Stanp. A Life of Martin Lu- 
ther. By Roland Bainton. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 422 p. $4.75. 

*A History OF THE Baptists. By Rob- 
ert G. Torbet. Philadelphia, The Judson 
Press, 1950. 538 p. $6.00. 


*LEADING A SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL. 
By Ralph D. Heim. Philadelphia, The 
Muhlenberg Press, 1950. 368 p. $4.75. 

*Livinc as Comrabes. By Daniel John- 
son Fleming. New York 10, Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., 1950. 180 p. $1.50. 


*THe Man Jesus Was. By Max 
Schoen. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 
271 p. $3.00. 

*Mosegs. By Leon R. Meadows, New 
York, The Exposition Press, 1950. 64 p. 
$2.00. 

*PARSONAGE Doorway. By Anna Laura 
Gebhard. Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 144 p. $1.75. 


By Paul 
Scribner’s 


STORIES 
OF 


CHRISTIAN 
LIVING 


Edited by 
J. EDWARD LANTZ 


Here are eighteen entertaining, skill- 
fully written, dramatic tales of life to- 
day. Modern short stories that have 
appeared since 1948 in 
church_magazines . . . showing peo- 
ple discovering values to grow by and 
learning to live richly. These are not 
stories with a moral or sermons, but 
rather inspirational entertainment. 


secular and 


Stories of Christian Living is good, 
short fiction for adults and young peo- 
ple... fiction that can be read aloud 
. . . fiction that warrants retelling. 


International Journal of Religious 
Education said about Mr. Lantz’ pre- 
vious best seller “Best Religious 
Stories,’ "it is hoped that the editor 
will continue to bring forth more books 
like this one.’ This is the book! $2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ped pes tion P ress 
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ne Bible 
andbook 


150 Photos and Maps. Size 44x6oxl% 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 

Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 

764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 

Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 


18th Edition. 


*A PicroriAL GosPEL. By Eliot Hodgkin. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1950, 212 p. $3.50. 

*PorEMS OF JESUS THE CHRIST. By 
Franklin Hoyt Miller. New York, Expo- 
sition Press, 1950.-53 p. $2.00. 


*PROTESTANT LEADERSHIP - EDUCATION 
Scuoots. By Floy S. Hyde. New- York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 164 p. $3.00. 


*Tue Secret oF Lire, By ‘Roy A. 
Burkhart. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 118 p. $1.25. ceauiet 5 eet, 


*YourR Own Book oF Cawronary: By 
Catherine T. Hammett. New York 19, 
Pocket Books, 1950. 197 p. $.25. 
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W orld Convention on Christian Education 
An Outstanding Success 


TORONTO, Ont.—The 13th World 
Convention on Christian Education, held 
here August 10-16, is over, but its influ- 
ence will be felt for years to come. More 
than 5000 Christian leaders and teachers 
from 61 nations had a week of inspiration, 
fellowship and study. They heard major 
addresses by Lorp Macxintosu of Hali- 
fax; Dean LuTHER A. WEIGLE; Dr. W.A. 
VissER ’r Hoorr and BisHop STEPHEN 
C. Next of the World Council of 
Churches; Dr. Torou1ko Kacawa of 
Japan; and Dr. Cartes Matix, Lebanon 
ambassador to the United States. 


The convention worked in four divisions 
—General Christian Education, Christian 
Education of Children, Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, and Christian Education of 
Adults. Each had major addresses in the 
morning, followed by many small forum 
groups discussing the addresses. In the 
afternoon the divisions had sectional meet- 
ings on many additional Christian educa- 
tion subjects. 

Other special features during the con- 
vention were a memorial service at the 
Robert Raikes’ statue on Sunday after- 
noon, world-wide denominational meetings 
one evening, and regional meetings one 
afternoon. 

From the colorful procession of nations 
on the opening night, with delegates of 
many lands wearing their national cos- 
tumes, through the 15,000 attending youth 
service of witness on Sunday night, and 
concluding with an act of dedication and 
the Hallelujah Chorus on the last night, 
there was created an atmosphere of wor- 
ship and consecration which will be car- 
ried around the world and which will long 
influence Christian educators, even in re- 
mote churches and humble homes. 

In many rooms and small groups there 
were to be found earnest discussions by 
delegates from the many countries, com- 
paring conditions, problems, and methods 
of Christian education. At worship, at 
meals, and in  conversation—delegates 
gained new insight and experience into the 
world-wide fellowship of the Christian 
church. 


Sunday school teachers had opportunity 


to meet and talk with leading Christian 
leaders who had only been names to them 
before. Old-timers in the Christian educa- 
tion movement shared their wisdom with 
youth, and youth brought new zeal and 
enthusiasm for the task of preaching and 
teaching the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ throughout the world. 


Quadrennial Convention 
Of I.C.R.E. Held 


On Tuesday afternoon of the Conven- 
tion seven regional meetings of World Con- 
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Kart Homuts, Preston, Ont.; Donatp 
Comer, Birmingham, Alabama; JoHNn V. 
Dosson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. W. 
W. Fonpren, Houston, Tex.; CLAYTON B. 
Jounson, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. R. Kep- 
PEL, Salisbury, N. C.; F. L. McCLuer, St. 
Charles, Mo.; RatpH McEntire, Topeka, 
Kans.; RANpotpH T. Ope, Providence, 
R. I.; Horace Reep, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Rozert B. SpeNcER, Fort Morgan, Colo.; 
JoseruH SuNNEN, St. Louis, Mo. 


One of the special features was a Memorial Service at the Robert 
Raikes statue in Queens Park, Toronto. Dr. Luther Wesley Smith is 
shown addressing the group. 


vention delegates were held: for those 
from Europe, the Near East, Equatorial 
and Southern Africa, Latin America, Brit- 
ish West Indies, and Asia and the South 
Pacific. The delegates from the United 


States and Canada convened in the 22nd 


Quadrennial Convention of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. This 
convention was originally scheduled for 
1951, but was held instead at the time 
of the World Convention. Some 2,000 
persons attended. Statements were made 
by Harotp E. Strassen, president of the 
International Council since 1942, Dr. Roy 
G. Ross, and Dr. GerALp E. Knorr. The 
major address was given by Dr. PauL 
CALVIN Payne, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Council. 

Officers for the Quadrennial Convention 
were elected. Mr. STassEN was reelected 
president for another four-year term. The 
following other officers were also re- 
elected: James L. Krart, Chicago, vice- 
president and treasurer; Dr. Roy G. Ross, 
Secretary; and the following regional vice- 
presidents: C. H. Dickinson, Toronto; 
Tuomas J. Watson, New York City; 
AtFRED H. Avery, Cambridge, Mass.; 
CONGRESSMAN RALPH W. GwiINN, 
Bronxville, New York; Harry Hines, Dal- 
las, Texas; Epwin B. Linpsay, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

New regional, vice presidents elected 
were: L. O. Baetrnaurr: Kitchener, Ont. ; 


In his address Dr. PAYNE spoke force- 
fully on the theme: “Those who teach 
Christianity to children and youth are 
doing the greatest work in the world.” 
This is because “people are what they 
are taught to be. The future does not 
come boiling in mysteriously ‘out of every- 
where into here’ determined by strange, 
mysterious forces. The future comes creep- 
ing in over the carpet in your home and 
mine. Tomorrow’s world will be what we 
teach it to be.” 


Dr. Payne pointed out that there is no 
mechanism which can make “fine clean 
men and women out of boys and girls. 
There never will be a machine where you 
can drop in a dollar, or a thousand dollars, 
and out pops a good boy.” He called on 
the best men and women, those who are 
busiest and have the most to offer, to 
teach and work with boys and girls. 


Assembly of World Council 


The World Convention was sponsored 
by the World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, oldest world ecumenical body, with 
offices in London and New York City. An 
Assembly of the World Council was held 
following the Convention, and attended by 
official appointees. At this meeting Lorp 
MackintosH of Halifax was reelected 
president of the World Council, and 
Dean LuTHeER A. WEIGLE of New Haven, 
Assembly Chairman. 
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Dr. Kagawa Praises 
RSV New Testament 


Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa (left), world-renowned 
Japanese Christian leader who is now touring 
the United States to request “more mission- 


aries, lay leaders, and Testaments" for his 
people in Japan, is shown accepting a per- 
sonal copy of THE REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT from 
William T. Dickerson Jr., representative of 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers. 

When given this Testament, Dr. Kagawa said, 
"THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT presents the story of 
Christ in language that the people can under- 
stand. It is especially helpful for people in 
countries such as my own where English 
idioms are not always clear. | hope many of 
these Testaments will be sent to Japan and 
all over the world.” 

Dr. Kagawa's current six months’ evangelis- 
tic tour will last through mid-December and 
will take him to one hundred and forty-six 
communities in the United States and Canada. 


American Education Week 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl indications 
point to the 1950 celebration, the 30th 
annual observance of American Education 
Week, as the greatest in the history of the 
movement. This celebration seeks to de- 
velop greater citizen interest in the work 
of the public schools. The theme for 
November 5-11, 1950 is, “Government of, 
by and for the People.” The theme for 
the opening day, Sunday, November 5, is 
“Moral and Spiritual Values.” Helps in 


promoting local participation in the pro- 
gram may be obtained from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Parshad Youth Week 


se e 
Awards Given Winners 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Presentation of the 
two national and one of the regional 
Parshad College awards was made on 
August 22nd to the 1950 winners. The 
awards were presented by Mr. ALFRED 
AVERY, donor, at a banquet given at Con- 
ference Point Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, during the sessions of the Central 
Regional Conference of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement. Birt Barrick, 
former award winner and chairman of 
UCYM, was master of ceremonies. 

Cuaries E. Witson, Jr., a member 
of the Disciples of Christ, from Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Carot Louise Horr, 
Presbyterian U.S.A., from Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, were the two national winners. They 
will each receive $400 a year for four years 
to any college of their choice and annual 
attendance at one of the summer regional 
planning conferences of the UCYM. Mr. 
Wilson plans to enter Phillips University 
at Enid, Oklahoma, and Miss Hoff to enter 
Occidental College. Both young people are 
honor students and are active in inter- 
denominational youth groups in their own 
communities. 

Regional winners of $250 annual col- 
lege scholarships and summer conference 
awards are as follows: 

Eastern—Miss JEAN LAURIE, 
terian, U.S.A., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Southeastern—Miss Maxine Loretta 
Pium, Methodist, Tunnelton, W. Va. 

Central—G.en D. KiTzENBERGER, Evan- 
gelical United Brethren, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Rocky Mountain—Joun Brecert, Evan- 
gelical United Brethren, Abilene, Kans. 

Southwestern—ROBERT CHARLES GEN- 
TRY, Methodist, Muskogee, Okla. 


Pacific Northwest—Miss Lots LAJEAN 
Younc, Disciples of Christ, Bremerton, 
Wash. 

Pacific Southwest—PauL EArt FLEGLE, 
Methodist, Albany, Calif. 


NEW NATIONAL PLAN PAYS 


New National Health & 
Accident Plan protects your 


income. You receive $85 a 
IF SICK OR 


month for both stated Sick- 
ness or Accident for as long 
as a quarter of a year; from 
$250 to $500 for Death by 
INJURED 
CUT OUT & MAIL 
COUPON FOR 
FREE DETAILS 


Presby- 


Accident. Liberal cash bene- 
fits pay many hospital and 
doctor expenses. Covers any- 
where in the U.S. or Canada 
for only $1 a month. Slight 
increase in premium after 


age 60. COsr, 


NATIONAL HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASS'N 
National Policy Dept. 721 
5th Floor Carondelet Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


Please send me your FREE booklet‘‘NEW NATIONAL 
POLICY.” | understand there is no obligation and 
no agent will call. 

Name. 

Address. 
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Councils in Action 


ST. LOUIS, .Mo.—Announcement was 
recently made of the appointment of Rev. 
O. WALTER WAGNER as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Church Federa- 
tion of St. Louis, succeeding the late Rev. 
Dr. CLARK WALKER CummINGs who died 
January 13. Mr. Wagner has been on the 
staff of the Commission on World Serv- 
ices of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church with headquarters in St. Louis. 
From 1933-45 he was pastor of the St. 
Johns Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Jackson, Mich. In 1946 he spent four 
months in Europe as an observer for the 
Save the-Children Foundation. He also 
studied relief and reconstruction projects 
in Germany, Greece, Italy, Czechoslovakia 
and Austria, and worked in displaced per- 
sons and refugee camps. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Rev. Orvat H. 
AustTIN, Institutional Chaplain of the 
Louisville Council of Churches, resigned 
his post recently to become pastor of the 
College Presbyterian Church in Berea, Ky. 
Mr. Austin went to Louisville in Novem- 
ber, 1947, from a chaplaincy in the fed- 
eral penitentiary in Terre Haute, Ind. He 


50 Years Continuous Service 
to Ministers and Religious 
Workers 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life 
Insurance Company writing 
Health, Accident and Hospital 
Insurance in addition to Life In- 
surance and its standard forms. 


Write us for FREE details, giv- 
ing your age and the type of 


insurance in which you are in- 


terested. 


MINISTERS LIFE 
and 


CASUALTY UNION 
100R West Franklin Avenue 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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represented the Council in its relations to 
| social agencies and institutions of Louis- 
ville and the state. Mr. Austin frequently 


contributed feature articles to the Louis- 
ville Courier Juurnal. Iie scrits on “Ro 


ligion in Louisville” attracted large atten- 
tion and interest. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Mr. Danier 
R. Exar, Secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the Church Fed- 
eration of Indianapolis, has resigned to 
become Director of the Community Coun- 
cil of Religious Education at Oak Park, 
Illinois. The Oak Park Council has a 
history of thirty years of service. It has 
had signal success in administering the 
combined program of religious education 
for local churches and weekday religious 
education on released time. 


Mr. Ehalt came to Indianapolis in 
January 1946 to set up the newly or- 
ganized department of religious educa- 
tion. Since that time committees for chil- 
dren’s work, youth activities, leadership 
training and family education have func- 
tioned effectively to produce an outstand- 
ing program. Church school administration 
has been advanced through a city-wide 
superintendents’ association. 


Denominational News 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Board of 
Education and Publication of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention has announced the 
appointment of Rev. ALBERT J. GERNENZ 
as Director of Christian Education for 
North Dakota. Mr. Gernenz received his 
Ph.D. from Loyola University and his B.D. 
from Northern Seminary in 1947. He has 
been pastor of the Covenant Baptist 
Church in Chicago for the past five years. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Mr. Joun E. 
McCaw, who has been national director 
of the student work program in the de- 
partment of Religious Education for the 
Disciples of Christ, resigned September 
first to become dean at the College of the 
Bible, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
While in the national work Mr. McCaw 
has promoted Christian work among the 
50,000 Disciple students in universities and 
colleges and has aided in the establishment 
of 46 student religious centers. 


PARKER RossMAN has been secured to 
succeed Mr. McCaw. Mr. Rossman is at 
present associate executive secretary of the 
United Student Christian Council with 
headquarters in New York city. He is a 
native of Oklahoma and received his A. B. 
degree from the University of Oklahoma. 
He has done graduate work at the Disci- 
ples Divinity House in Chicago and the 
Yale Divinity School. 


RussELL Harrison, who has been di- 
rector of intermediate work, is now na- 
tional director of youth work, succeeding 
Lester G. MCALLISTER who is now with 
the University Christian Church, Berke- 
ley, California. Mr. Harrison is to direct 
the whole youth program with an assist- 
ant to be named later. 

Miss Minprep Jarvis, who has been 
director of religious education in Euclid 
Avenue Christian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was elected assistant director of 
youth work in the Department of Religious 
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Education in the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. Miss Jarvis is a native of 
Asheville, North Carolina. She is a grad- 
uate of Transylvania and studied two years 
in the College of the Bible, Lexington. 

COLUMBIA, Mo.—Rry, JAMES D. 
WykeER of Mount Vernon, Ohio, will 
join next February the faculty of the 
Bible College of Missouri, a Disciples’ 
school which works in cooperation with 
the University of Missouri. He is to head 
a new department of extension ministry 
of Christian education. He will conduct 
institutes and regional meetings, and will 
carry on relationships with the 4-H clubs, 
extension clubs, and any other organiza- 
tions interested in the work of the Bible 
College. 


Old Journal Copies Available 


A file of the International Journal for 
the period September 1928 to June 1931 
may be obtained for postage charges only 
from Miss Mary P. Hildebrand, First 
Presbyterian Church, Laurens and N. Sec- 
ond St., Olean, N.Y. 


Organizing the Church 


to Serve Families 


(Continued from page 6) 
of pictures for the home, a display of 
recommended books, family hobby ar- 
ticles and worship centers for home use. 


June—Make Children’s Day an occasion 

of significance to all the family. Prepare 
an exhibit of articles made by the chil- 
dren.Arrange a display of literature and 
text-books. 
—Hold a Meeting with Parents to sug- 
gest helpful literature and to discuss 
ways of worshipping as a family during 
the vacation period. 

Juty—Family Festival in the out-of-doors, 
with picnic supper, games and worship 
service. 

—Encourage families to attend a family 
camp during their vacation period. 


Aucust—Suggest spots of historic or reli- 
gious interest, including denominational 
camp sites, which families might visit 
during this period. 

SEPTEMBER—Parents’ Retreat for the pur- 
pose of providing fellowship and of 
planning a year’s program. 

OctroBer—Dedication Service in the 
church for parents and church school 
workers, held during Religious Educa- 
tion Week. 

NoveMBER—Family-Night-at-Church 
—Festival of the Christian Home, with 
families bringing food for church institu- 
tions and dedicating these. 

—Family Thanksgiving Dinner at the 

church during Thanksgiving week. 

DrecemBER—Christmas Institute for Par- 
ents, on observing Christmas in the 
home. 

—Christmas Family Night, with pro- 

gram that has meaning for the entire 

family. 

Let any group of parents, officials 
and minister begin to re-think to- 
gether the parish program in the light 
of a family-centered goal, and many 


wonderful things will happen! 
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| 32 FILM STRIPS 


a A YEAR’S VISUAL PROGRAM 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


She Perry Pictures 


They should be in every church, every 
Sunday School. 

Recommended by hundreds of church 
workers who have used them to add 
interest and inspiration to the many 
Bible stories. | 

Beautiful repro- 
ductions of the 
world’s famous re- 
ligious paintings, 
inexpensively 
priced at only 
TWO CENTS each, 
size 5l/x8. 


Order NOW for the 
Holiday Season. 
For 60 cents we 
will send you a 
collection of 30 attractive pictures on 
the life of Christ. Or $2.00 for a com- 
plete set of 100. 

56-Page CATALOGUE with 1600 small 
illustrations in it, and sample pictures, 
for 25 cents. 

The Perry Pictures Company 

Box 14, Malden, Mass. 


suit GOWNS 


Pulpit 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs 


and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 So. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE, They increase attend- 


THE REV.RYLE 


(CHURCH BULLETIN 
Ota Conctivéo by 


A Mom STE 
ILLUMINATED BY 


(ELECTRICITY anee, interest and _ collections. 
wet Reaanceanet Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
renee from Pastors. Writs today for il- 

WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME us. Catalog L. H. E, Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, ta. 


Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily rec- 
ommended for): 

M—Mature Audience 

Y—Young People 

C—Children 

*—Outstanding for Family 

+—Outstanding for Adults 


*Beaver Valley (RKO) Documentary 
produced by Walt Disney. Instead of car- 
toon animals, he presents real ones— 
beaver, otter, moose, frogs, salmon, birds, 
insects, a coyote—at work and play in a 
mountain valley through the four seasons. 
. . . Without doubt one of the most re- 
markable nature films ever made; your re- 
action is amazement that such candid shots 
could have been obtained. In many scenes, 
the personality of the real animals is as 
vivid and humorous as that of the famous 
cartoon characters produced by the same 
studio. Beautifully photographed in techni- 


color, effectively edited and scored. 
M,Y,C 


The Broken Arrow (Fox) Jeff Chandler, 
Debra Paget, James Stewart. Drama. How 
a lone prospector during Arizona Indian 
wars in 1870’s acquired respect for fierce 
Apache chief, at great risk persuaded 
whites to negotiate, engineered truce that 
resulted in peace with most of the tribes. 
... A persuasive argument for sanity in 
time of hostilities, with the Indians for 
once portrayed as individuals with a cul- 
ture and codes to be respected, presenta- 
tion of truth that evil can exist on both 
sides. Suspenseful, beautifully photographed 
in technicolor. 

M,Y 


Crisis (MGM) Jose Ferrer, Cary Grant, 
Paula Raymond. Drama. American surgeon 
and wife vacationing in unnamed South 
American country are shanghaied to moun- 
tain retreat, where he is faced with pistol- 
backed demand to remove tumor from 
brain of ailing dictator. Outside the palace, 
revolutionary besiegers threaten him if he 
saves the tyrant’s life. . . . Skilled perform- 
ances by principals are all that save fan- 
tastic plot from seeming completely fabri- 
cated—and even they cannot keep you 
much concerned about the outcome. 

M,Y 


Fancy Pants (Par.) Lucille Ball, Bob 
Hope, Lea Penman. Comedy based very 
remotely on “Ruggles of Red Gap.” New- 
rich Americans find the supposedly British 
butler they import completely unable to 
cope with Western manners and hazards. 
Action is climaxed by foxhunt in honor 
of visiting President (T.R.) Roosevelt and 
mad flight of butler (now revealed as 
actor in disguise) from cattleman rival. 
In technicolor. . Fantastic goings-on 
are mere frame for slapstick designed solely 
for those who find Hope‘s antics diverting 
in any form. Others will probably find film 
tedious. 

M,Y 


The Furies (Par.) Judith Anderson, 
Wendell Corey, Walter Huston, Barbara 
Stanwyck. Drama set in New Mexico, 
where ruthless cattle baron and imperious 
daughter match wills over mastery of huge 
ranch. ... A rambling tale about people 
driven madly by avarice, revenge and wild 
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ambition—and giving no indication of re- 
alizing that their motives are base. Adult 
dialogue and some sweeping scenes of out- 
door action contribute interest, and per- 
formances by Anderson and Huston, the 
last before Huston’s recent death, are in 
the grand style. But it all adds up to glori- 
fication of individual ruthlessness. M,Y 


If This Be Sin (UA) Peggy Cummins, 
Richard Greene, Roger Livesey, Myrna 
Loy. Drama expensively set (and _pro- 
duced) in London and Capri, with, main- 
ly, a British cast. Successful British lawyer 
who has neglected his wife to further his 
career is so stricken when, temporarily 
blind, he is told that she has become in- 
terested in his young assistant, that she de- 
votes herself thereafter to coddling him, 
facilitating romance between the younger 
man and her stepdaughter. There are 
many woes, however, before all is satisfac- 
torily resolved. . . . A monotonous recital 
of involvements that could easily have been 
righted in the first reel, played out by cast 
which acts as if its chief concern is to get 
things over with by means of the least pos- 
sible effort. M,Y 


Louisa (Univ.) Spring Byington, Charles 
Coburn, Edmund Gwenn, Ruth Hussey, 
Ronald Reagan. Comedy. When local gro- 
cer falls in love with grandma, it looks at 
first to family of suburban-dwelling archi- 
tect like a solution to a growing problem of 
lonely, meddlesome old age. But when fa- 
ther’s boss turns up to become a rival for 
grandma’s hand, a problem that involves 
every member of the family arises. . . . 
Lots of fun, and a pleasant change from 
adolescent romance—but it is too bad the 
plot ends up depending more on slapstick 
than on the quiet, discerning humor with 
which it began. M,Y,C 


+The Men (U.A.) Marlon Brando, 
Everett Sloan, Theresa Wright. Drama 
made in paraplegics section of veterans 
hospital, portraying the struggles of a 
varied group of men as they stubbornly 
suffer pain, frustration—come at last to 
discover that they must accept their “‘dif- 
ferentness,” learn to make lives for them- 
selves without hope of ever regaining use 
of their legs. An honest, realistic 
presentation of the problems of one group 
of war victims. Because it is that, and 
because it does not offer sensationalism 
or slick solutions, it succeeds in making 
you understand, but not pity, the men as 
they seek to adjust to their lot. 

M,Y 


Mystery Street (MGM) Bruce Bennett, 
Elsa Lanchester, Ricardo Montalban, Mar- 
shall Thompson. Melodrama. With only 
an unidentified skeleton as evidence, de- 
tective proceeds with aid of experts from 
Harvard’s department of legal medicine 
to solve a murder. Clues at first lead to 
innocent party, but problem is resolved 
in the end. . . . This is no mere melo- 
dramatic action thriller, as title would 
suggest, but an honest, painstaking ex- 
ploration of crime detection, done with 
skill, regard not only for story interest but 


for plausibility. 
M,Y 


Peggy (Univ.) Charles Coburn, Char- 
lotte Greenwood, Barbara Lawrence, Diana 
Lynn. Comedy. Rose Bowl winner, newly 
arrived to live in Pasadena with retired 
professor father and sister, must decide 


whether she can face father’s wrath by 
revealing her secret marriage to gridiron 
hero in Ohio.or break rules which say 
no married queen can reign. For compli- 


cations. there is an angtessive widow next 
door with designs on father. .. . A trite, 


entirely predictable film appalling in its 
picture of American witlessness, but pleas- 
ant as escapist fare. In technicolor. The 
shots of the Rose Bowl parade are eye- 
fillingly beautiful. 

M,Y 


Stella (Fox) Leif Erickson, Victor Ma- 
ture, Ann Sheridan, David Wayne. Comedy 
set in dilapidated resort town, where wacky 
family gets itself in all kinds of trouble 
when ne’er-do-well brothers-in-law connive 
to get alcoholic uncle’s life insurance after 
hiding his body, sure that no one will be- 
lieve the truth—that he was killed acci- 
dentally in customary squabble on a picnic. 
Subsequently, they are called on to identify 
every corpse that turns up in the area— 
only to be proved wrong. . . . A macabre 
theme that is less irreverent than the plot 
would indicate, contains some effective sat- 
ire on life insurance beneficiaries who pro- 
fess sudden affection for long neglected 
relatives. 


Three Little Words (MGM) Fred As- 
taire, Vera Ellen, Red Skelton. Musical. 
Popular songs of past three decades writ- 
ten by Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby 
worked into actual events of the men’s 
careers—on vaudeville stage, in magic 
acts, at baseball training camps to which 
Ruby’s avocation as fan lure him repeat- 
edly. . . . Life stories have virtue of sim- 
plicity and authenticity, form workable 
device on which to hang frequent musical 
and dancing sequences. Entertaining, tune- 
ful, good humored. M,Y,C 


Treasure Island (RKO) Bobby Driscoll, 
Robert Newton, Denis O’Day, Basil Syd- 
ney. Melodrama. Filming of famous Ste- 
venson novel is first full length production 
by Walt Disney featuring human beings as 
performers throughout. Made in England 
(to utilize frozen funds), with, except for 
Driscoll as young Jim Hawkins, a British 
cast. . . . Handsomely set and costumed 
with careful attention to authentic detail, 
film abounds in stirring action, vivid char- 
acterizations and thundering dialogue. If 
you can put yourself in the mood in which 
you first read the book, you will enjoy 
this; otherwise you may find it rather un- 
convincing and the plot shifts hard to fol- 
low. Too violent for young children. 


? 


Where the Sidewalk Ends (Fox) Dana 
Andrews, Gary Merrill, Gene Tierney, 
Tom Tully. Melodrama. Police detective, 
his attitudes warped by fact that his father 
was a criminal, is censured for sadistic 
brutality to men he is assigned to arrest or 
question. When victim of one of his inter- 
views dies, he tries to pin killing on gang- 
ster the police so far have been unable to 
convict, instead involves innocent man, is 
finally led to remorse and restitution. . 
Characterized by tough, brutal action, film 
is skillfully directed and performed for 
conviction, tense suspense, swift-moving 
story line. 
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by Donald R. Lantz* 


Tue two missionary education areas for 
1950-1951 study in the churches are: the 
Near East, in foreign missions, and ‘“To- 
ward a Christian Community’ in home 
missions. 

The Near East study includes not only 
what is commonly called the Near East, 
but also North Africa—the whole area 
from Morocco to Turkey. One of the first 
visual helps needed would be the map pub- 
lished by the Friendship Press and avail- 
able through the denominational publish- 
ing house. This map, in several colors, 
shows the countries emphasized in the 
study and has a large insert of the politi- 
cal partition of Palestine as voted by the 
United Nations Assembly. This map sells 
for $1.00. 


16 mm films 


The most important film dealing with 
the Near East is the new Protestant Film 


*Assistant Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
and Radio Education, International Council of 
Religious Education. 


This is a new booklet, written by a cler- 
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applications for opaque, slide and slide- 
film Delineascopes are described in 48 
profusely illustrated pages. 
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Commission production entitled South of 
the Clouds (16mm, sound, black and 
white, 35 min. Rental: $8.00.) Filmed in 
the Near East, the story is told of two 
girls, Suad and Najla. One, a Christian 
girl from the mountains of Lebanon, and 
the other, an aristocratic Moslem girl, be- 
come roommates at the Beirut College for 
Women. The film represents a report of 
progress of Protestant mission work in this 
area. First of all, women are attending a 
Christian college in which.modern demo- 
cratic ways of thinking and living are 
mingled with challenges to Christian serv- 
ice. Other notes of progress can be seen 
throughout the film in the medical work, 
the breaking down of many of the old 
Moslem customs, and the contributions 
that teachers have made in the college life 
of these young women. This is a highly 
recommended film that will have wide 
usage. 


Now in preparation is another Protestant 
Film Commission film entitled Again Pio- 
neers. This is a home missions study film 
that will be released early in October, and 
will have a running time of about forty-five 
minutes. The film story deals with the con- 
flict that develops in a mythical American 
town when migrant families settle in its 
outskirts. The broad range of the home 
missions program is outlined as a mission 
worker attempts to show the town’s leading 
citizens their responsibilties to these people. 
Exact information on the rental cost and 
release date of this film may be secured 
from the Religious Film Association or 
your denominational audio-visual center. 


The March of Time film produced in 
1948, Turkey, presents a brief history of 
Turkey from the days of the Ottoman Em- 
pire to the present dayeand includes the 
modern developments in education and in- 
dustry. Since this film was produced in 
1948, the user will have to supplement 
with information concerning developments 
since the death of Ataturk. An excellent 
film, however, presented in March of Time 
fashion. Write to Association Films and 
other local dealers for rental information. 
It runs for about nineteen minutes. 


Life of Nomad People is an interesting 
film available in either color or black and 
white, ten minutes, produced by Coronet 
Films, dealing with the life of desert no- 
mads in the region around Algeria. Good 
photography and a simple story show how 
desert tribes move their flocks and families 
in search of pasture and water. One inter- 
esting sequence in this film shows the older 
tribesmen telling the campfire tales as they 
have done for centuries. Useful for back- 
ground information on biblical lands and 
customs, as well as some information on 
the life of these nomadic people. Available 


from Ideal Pictures libraries and other lo- 
cal dealers. 


Desert Arabs produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1949, is a ten-minute si- 
lent film illustrating nomadic life in the 
deserts of Arabia, camp life, caravan jour- 
neys, market places, bazaars, and some 
scenes of mosques and Mohammedans at 
prayer are included. Available from local 
commercial dealers or Enclyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films for rent. 

Desert Nomads (French Morocco), pro- 
duced in 1949 by Louis de Rochemont, as 
one of “The Earth and Its People” Series. 
It has-a-running time of twenty minutes, 


—and rents for $6.00, from United World 


Films and local dealers. Tribes of nomads 


.in French Morocco are shown wandering 


from place to place in search of grass for 
their flocks; their visits to the oases for 
trading and bartering are shown. 


Some of the oil companies have films of 
a promotional nature taken in Arabia. 
Two of these are Desert Venture and New 
Frontier, both produced in 1947 for the 
Arabian American Oil Company and avail- 
able from the Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Write to them for further loan informa- 
tion. Also the Esso Standard Oil Company 
Motion Picture Department, 2134 St. 
Charles Avenue, New York 20, New York, 
will have information concerning films 
dealing with this area which the Standard 
Oil Company has available for loan. 


The film, Journey to Mecca, produced in 
1948, and running for fifteen minutes, will 
be of interest in that it shows actual scenes 
taken by a non-Moslem who penetrated the 
confines of Mecca. It includes a full ac- 
count of the annual pilgrimage to that 
Holy City. Rental, $4.50, from local deal- 
ers. The producer’s address is A. F. Films, 
Inc., Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 10, New York. 


The film, Tomorrow’s a Wonderful Day, 
produced by Hadassah for Children to 
Palestine, Inc., runs for forty-five minutes 
and rents for $10.00. Although there is no 
Christian missions emphasis in this film, it 
does tell in a remarkable way the story of 
the rehabilitation of Jewish children who 
have come into Palestine. The activities of 
youth work camps and a settlement farm 
home are woven into the story of the re- 
habilitation of a Jewish boy. His mental, 
social, and _ religious adjustments are 
shown. 


Unfortunately, at the present time there 
are no unbiased films presenting the Jewish- 
Arab problems in Palestine. 


An interesting film depicting the life of 
the herdsmen in Iran, their flocks, their 
families, and their nomadic life, is the film 
Nations Search for Grass, distributed by 
Knowledge Builders in 1944. It is an elev- 
en minute film, renting for $2.00. The film 
footage is taken from the older film Grass, 
produced in 1925 by Paramount Pictures, 
but the life of the nomadic peoples of Iran 
is interestingly told. 


Filmstrips 


Made in the U.S.A. is a new sound film- 
strip produced by the Home Missions 
Council of North America, designed to pre- 
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sent an overview of the scope of work of 
the Home Missions Council. Sixty-seven 
frames, two records, 78 r.p.m. ,and a script. 
For sale: $10.00; or for rent, $2.50, from 
the Home Missions Council at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. Key 
phases of home missions work in general 
are presented. The leader will need to em- 
phasize constructive action that will help 
meet the needs presented in the filmstrip. 


This Is Delmo is a new sound filmstrip 
released by the Congregational Christian 
Churches, in color, running for twenty 
minutes and renting for $3.00, from any 
of the Pilgrim Press audio-visual libraries. 
This is the story of important cooperative 
work in rural Missouri among farmer 
sharecroppers, and emphasizes one of the 
neglected phases of home missions work. 


Beyond City Limits is a new black and 
white filmstrip produced by the United 
Christian Missionary Society. It has 83 
frames and two 12-inch nonbreakable rec- 
ords, with a script and study guide. Price: 
$10.00; rental, $2.50. Based on the book, 
Rural Prospects, by Mark Rich. The film- 
strip interprets the changes which have 
taken place in rural America, and points 
to the necessary adaptation and strength- 
ening of the program of the rural church 
to meet the responsibilities of contempo- 
rary life. 


Filmstrips entitled: Iraq, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tangier, Palestine, Egypt, Arabs, and oth- 
ers are available from Stillfilm Inc., 171 
So. Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena 5, Cali- 
fornia. Selling for $1.50, these filmstrips 
may furnish some background information 
about the customs and life of peoples in 
these countries. Since these filmstrips vary 
in quality, it would be well to see them 
before purchasing. 


A series of filmstrips on the Holy Land 
and its present-day problems have been 
released by Film Publishers, Inc., and are 
available from denominational audio-visual 
libraries and local dealers. Titles are: 
Palestine Primer; The New State of Israel; 
The People of Israel; The Holy Places; 
Cities, Old and New; Children of Destiny; 
My Brother’s Keeper; Youth Takes Over; 
Haganah—Defenders of Israel; Together 
We Toil; Industries of Israel; and A Cul- 
ture Reborn. These filmstrips are generally 
of good quality and are available for $3.00 
each. 


2x2 slides 


Excellent colored slide sets photographed 
by Dr. John C. Trever and released by the 
Methodist Publishing Houses, are of spe- 
cial interest. The following titles are avail- 
able: A Walk Around Jerusalem; Bethle- 
hem, Birthplace of Christ; From Jerusalem 
to Jericho; Jerusalem, the Holy City; The 
Art Crafts of Palestine; The Seasons of 
Palestine; Villages of Palestine; and Visiting 
Ancient Egypt. Each of the slide sets rents 
for $2.50, from the Methodist Publishing 
Houses, and are excellent in color and 
quality. 


Twelve reels of pictures on the Near 
East are available for the Viewmaster. 
These reels and the Viewmaster viewer 
are available from your denominational 
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audio-visual headquarters, local dealers, 
and camera stores. These reels are intend- 
ed for individual viewing in order to see 
the three-dimensional effect possible with 
these reels. However, a small projector sell- 
ing for less than $10.00 is available from 
denominational publishing houses and local 
dealers, that will project each of the 
frames on the screen for a small group. 


None of these materials is specifically 
beamed for children. Therefore the leader 
or teacher must preview these materials 
and analyze them for their suitability with 
the particular age group with which they 
will be used. For further information con- 
cerning any specific titles, confer with your 
denominational audio-visual library, your 
local dealers, or the Department of Audio- 
Visual and Radio Education of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 


Write for Free Catalog Today 
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Filmstrips that 
Teach Everyday 
Christian Living 


Widely used and recommended by . 
nearly all Protestant church groups. = 
Thirty-nine subjects now available — = 
many in full color —for study and dis- 
cussion, worship, recreation. 
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A Complete Library Of Superb 


sesus’sintHandearty vears FULL COLOR BIBLE SLIDES 


7 Stories — 50 Slides 
JESUS’ MINISTRY 
14 Stories — 72 Slides 
JESUS’ MIRACLES 
14 Stories — 89 Slides 
JESUS’ PARABLES 
7 Stories — 56 Slides 


EASTER, POST EASTER 
4 Stories — 53 Slides 


Magnificent in natural color, majestic in rev- 
erent dignity, and thoroughly authoritative, 
Church-Craft is proud to offer the only com- 
plete series of full-color slides available cover- 
ing the “Life of Christ,” entirely portrayed 
by living characters. 


Fifty-two great and popular Bible stories, 278 


slides in all, are combined to make up this 


LIFE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


5 Stories ~ 34 Slides 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 


Abraham and Isaac. ... 8 Slides 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den . 13 Slides 


unusual library. Each of the 52 sets of slides 
is furnished with a Study Guide to facilitate 
preparation and presentation of the Bible story. 


Any of the stories in this series may be 
obtained at low cost to start an outstanding 
visual aids library for Worship Services, Sun- 
day School, Bible Class or Youth Group. 


; Z O —at your visual aids dealer or write 
€é i hem £ direct for illustrated folder. 


@ Church-Craft Bible Slides are used and 


recommended by thousands of church leaders 


and educators throughout the world. 


@ All Church-Craft Bible Slides are 
2” x 2” in protective binders for 
use in any standard slide projector. 
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Editorials 


The Family's Stake 
In the Church 


Dr. W. Clark Ellzey, who has contributed 
the guest editorial for this special num- 
ber, is an outstanding leader in the field 
of education for marriage and home life. 
He teaches in this field at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, and serves on 
policy-making committees of the National 
Council on Family Relations and the Com- 
mission on Marriage and the Home of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


T we cuurcu has outlived its useful- 
ness. Other institutions have taken 
over its job and are doing it better. 
Yes, the Church is dead.” With these 
words an old friend, who now calls 
himself an “emancipated intellectual,” 
buried the Christian Church and 
sealed the tomb. 


On the same day the mail brought 
me the following announcement: 


“Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 
called by President Harry S. Tru- 
man to meet in December. The 
conference bases its concern for 
children on the primacy of spiritual 
values, democratic practice, and the 
dignity and worth of every indi- 
vidual.” 

Now the “dignity and worth of ev- 
ery individual” is an idea which roots 
directly in the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. Historically the Church 
has been the one institution con- 
cerned with the perpetuation of these 
principles. What other institution has 
taken over this responsibility? If the 
Church does not continue to perpetu- 
ate the principles of the Christian 
religion what will become of the idea 
of the dignity and worth of every 
individual? What has become of it 
in churchless Russia? 


Furthermore, the concept and 
structure of “democratic practice” 
rests solidly upon the foundation of 
the Protestant interpretation of the 
Christian, ethic. There are many in- 
stitutions interested in democratic 
practice, but what institution has tak- 
en over the Protestant Church’s re- 
sponsibility for perpetuating the 
Christian ethic? If the Protestant 
Church does not continue to pro- 
claim the Christian ethic, what may 
happen to democratic practice? 

Concern for the “primacy of spir- 
itual values” has been the Church’s 
major responsibility across the ages. 
What other institution is now con- 
cerned mainly with the primacy of 
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spiritual values? Since the ideas of 
democratic practice and the dignity 
and worth of every individual both 
emerge from principles formulated in 
the light of spiritual values, what may 
happen to these ideas if the values 
behind the principles are allowed to 
fade from our knowledge and con- 
science? 


The announcement of the White 
House conference went on to state 
that “the purpose of the conference 
shall be to consider how we can de- 
velop in children the mental, emo- 
tional and spiritual qualities essential 
to individual happiness, and to re- 
sponsible citizenship, and what physi- 
cal, economic and social conditions 
are deemed necessary to this develop- 
ment.” 


There are institutions concerned 
with the mental and emotional de- 
velopment of children, but again, the 
Church is the one institution primar- 
ily concerned with the development 
of spiritual qualities in the emerg- 
ing personality of children. What 
other institution has now taken over 
this responsibility? 


Apparently the Church still has a 
job to do. And what a job! 


Either the announced basis and 
purpose of the coming White House 
conference is political banner-waving, 
or the president of the United States 
and the representatives of agencies 
which work with our children are 
stating flatly what they sincerely be- 
lieve to be of prime importance in 
the development of children toward 
the kind of maturity capable of liv- 
ing life successfully and dealing with 
tomorrow’s world-size problems. 


But if spiritual values and develop- 
ment of spiritual qualities are as im- 
portant as the President and the plan- 
ners of the White House conference 
seem to think, then there may be a 
greater threat to our nation from 
within than from outside. The homes 
of our nation supply the children, 
and yet a majority of its homes seem 
unconcerned about such values and 
qualities, or certainly do not consider 
them of primary importance. 


That should not surprise us. We 
have said to generation after genera- 
tion through our public school cur- 
riculum that spiritual values and 
qualities are not essential. In Chris- 
tian America we have felt that edu- 
cation was so important that every 
child ought to have an opportunity to 


secure it. In fact we have considered 
it so important that we require it up 
to a given age or grade, whether the 
child wants it or not! But among that 
which was considered important, 
spiritual values and qualities are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Suggest 
that a knowledge of spiritual values 
and an opportunity to develop spirit- 
ual qualities be included in the pub- 
lic school curriculum and watch the 
fireworks. 

Suppose we accept the statement 
of many that such is not the province 
of the public schools (which we seri- 
ously question) and admit that it is 
the responsibility of the Church. Yet 
have our homes wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the Church in its attempt to 
develop in its children these essential 
spiritual qualities? During the last 
decade there does seem to have been 
an, increasing interest on the part of 
young parents in what the church can 
do for them and their children, but 
this concern is far from universal. It 
is to be hoped that the White House 
conference may succeed in arousing 
more of us people in the homes of 
America to a greater awareness of the 
Church’s need of us and our need of 
the Church. 

If men and women of more ma- 
turity are needed to deal with the 
problems of the world, and if such 
maturity, among other things re- 
quires a more adequate knowledge of 
spiritual values and a more sufficient 
development of spiritual qualities, and 
if the Church is the only institution 
primarily concerned with these essen- 
tials, then indeed the family has quite 
a stake in the Church. 


W. CiarK ELLZEY 


For Further Reference 


C ouncrts oF CuurcHES as well as 
local churches will want to buy extra 
copies of this valuable special num- 
ber. It will be of continuing use to 
family life or adult committees in city 
and state councils, to those charged 
with special responsibility for family 
education in the local church, and to 
the officers in the women’s groups. It 
could well serve as the basis of discus- 
sions in boards of religious education, 
in parent-teacher meetings, in work- 
ers’ conferences, and in_ parents’ 
classes or informal discussion groups. 
The librarian and the audio-visual 
chairman will need especially the list 
of resources on pages 15-17 and the 
sources of pictures on page 11. 


Additional copies at 25c each, ten 
or more 15c each, may be ordered 
from the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, 206 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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COMBINATION SLIDE, SINGLE and DOUBLE FRAME STRIP FILM PROJECTOR 


It's so easy to use, too! Designed for extreme simplicity of operation 
combined with maximum efficiency. Finger tip tilt control, instantaneous 
framing and clear, needle-sharp focusing all combine to make Viewlex top 
choice for slide or filmstrip projection before sizeable audiences. The quiet 
and powerful, motor-fan model gives utmost protection and safeguards the 
life of valuable films and slides. 
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A vivid, definitive biography, picturing 
Martin Luther in terms of his own times 
and interests—his spirit and his ex- 
perience, his contributions, his unshak- 
able, world-changing faith in God and 
his-Word.. 


A Life of Martin futhen i 


BAINTON 


The 1950 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Winner 


HERE I STAND is a discerning portrait of the monk 
who took his stand against the Holy Roman Empire and 
did more than any other man to initiate and establish 
the Protestant faith. 

It is rich with the flavor of sixteenth-century Germany 
—bringing dramatic accounts of the political and reli- 
gious struggles and excerpts from tracts, satires, and 
other writings. The firsthand sources were selected from 
the whole range of extant sixteenth-century German writ- 
ings, including some hitherto unused in any studies in 
English. Over one hundred reproductions of 
rare contemporary woodcuts and engravings 
illuminate the pages, twenty-three of them 
full-page size. These include satirical cartoons; 
ornamented title pages of tracts and books, in- 
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cluding Luther’s Bible; and portraits of the leaders in the 
political and religious struggle. 

HERE I STAND is a significant contribution to Prot- 
estantism—a study of the life and faith of its greatest 
leader—a picture of the man whom Dr. Bainton de- 
scribes: “He was the father of a household, the molder of 
the German people, a new David playing on his harp, 
an emancipator of certain fetters of the spirit, the divider 
of the Church, and at the same time the renewer of 
Christendom. All this he was, and more; but pre-emi- 

nently, for his own time as well as for our- 
selves, he was a man athirst for God.” 


HERE I STAND 
A Life of Martin Luther 
By Roland H. Bainton 


432 Pages. Illustrated. 
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